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INTRODUCTION 


In the period between the two world wars the Polish Historical 
Society used to publish in a special volume the contributions of its 
members to each of the International Congresses of Historical Sciences. 
After World War II the Polish Historical Society Abroad, with branches 
in London, New York, Paris, and Rome, remained faithful to that 
tradition. The papers of exiled Polish historians prepared for the 
IXth Congress meeting in Paris, in 1950, appeared in a special issue 
(Vol. IV, Nr. 2-3) of the Teki Historyczne (Historical Papers) which 
are published by the Polish Historical Society in Great Britain. Those 
prepared for the Xth Congress meeting in Rome, in 1955, appeared 
in Vol. II of the review Antemurale which is published by the Polish 
Historical Institute in Rome. At present, those prepared for the XIth 
Congress meeting in Stockholm, in 1960, are being published in a 
special issue (Vol. V, No. 3) of The Polish Review, the quarterly journal 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 

Most of these papers will be submitted to the International Commis- 
sion of Slavic Studies, and one of them to the “Colloquium” on the 
European Universities in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, preceding 
the general sessions of the Congress. They are arranged here in the 
alphabetical order of the names of their authors. 


OSCAR HALECKI, 
President, Polish Historical Society Abroad; 


former member of the International 
' Committee of Historical Sciences. 


New York, June 1, 1960. 























OSCAR HALECKI 


THE PROBLEM OF FEDERALISM IN THE 
HISTORY OF EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 


At the International Congress of Historical Sciences which met in 
Warsaw in 1933, the Norwegian historian, Halvdan Koht, read a paper 
on “United Kingdoms in the Later Middle Ages.”? It was a study of 
the origin of federalism in two different regions of Europe: Scandinavia 
and East Central Europe, showing on the one hand, that federalism in 
its historical development is a problem of general European interest, and 
on the other hand, that in some parts of the continent the federal solu- 
tion of the problem of international relations appeared already in a 
remote past particularly appropriate and desirable. 

A comparison between the Calmar Union and the Jagellonian Union? 
which was concluded almost at the same time, will always prove in- 
structive and suggestive, including even the possibility of combining 
the two federal systems, a possibility which appeared time and again 
but never materialized. It would be interesting to study the reasons why 
even a union between the post-Jagellonian Commonwealth and Sweden, 
when that country was no longer in union with the other two Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, could not be established in spite of so many concerns.* 
But it is even more important to point out the basic difference between 
the two regions. In Scandinavia, federalism, though obviously desirable, 
was, after all, no urgent necessity: the Calmar Union ultimately failed 
and yet the Scandinavian nations could normally develop without any 
outside threat to the free existence of either of them. In East Central 
Europe federalism was much more necessary, in spite of the much 
greater diversity among the numerous peoples of that region, because 

1 Published under the title “Vereinigte K6nigreiche des spateren Mittelalters” in 
Wirtschaft und Kultur, (“Festschrift” in honor of A. Dopsch), Vienna, 1938. 

_2See my article “Unia Polski z Litwa a unia Kalmarska” (Poland’s Union with 
Lithuania and the Calmar Union), based upon a lecture delivered on Novembtr 12, 
1937, at the University of Uppsala, in Studia historyczne ku czci St. Kutrzeby (His- 
torical Studies in Honor of St. Kutrzeba), Cracow, 1938, Vol. I, pp. 217-232, and 
my paper on “The Scandinavian Policy of the Jagellonians” read at the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences in Oslo, 1928, and published in La Pologne au 
VI-e Congrés international des sciences historiques, Warsaw, 1930, with the text of 
a description of Sweden submitted in 1500 to Alexander the Jagellonian in view 
of his possible election to that kingdom as appendix, pp. 19-21 


3 Best explained by W. Konopczyfski, Dzieje Polski nowoxytnej (History of 
Modern Poland), London, 1958, (reprint), Vol. I, pp. 195-199. 
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neither of them standing alone was strong enough to face the permanent 
dangers to their integrity and independence which resulted from their 
geographical situation and from the policies of their stronger neighbors, 
both western and eastern. 

Before examining the federal solutions which were tried in order to 
meet these dangers, two preliminary questions must be clarified. The 
first one is a question of terminology. In international law and political 
science, federalism has a very special meaning: in the relations between, 
states, a federation has to be clearly distinguished from a confederation 
which is supposed to be a much looser connection; and even more from 
an alliance, the differences between real, personal, and dynastic unions, 
all being equally significant. However, the makers of history were not 
always aware of these legal subtleties; in many documents of the past,* 
all these various terms are used without much discrimination; and today 
the writers of history, without, of course, disregarding in their interpre- 
tations the varieties of federalism, must sometimes use that term in a 
general sense coming near to that of the Latin words of foedus and unio, 
and meaning any federal union, any body politic composed of various 
constituent parts. In the history of East Central Europe, full of diversity, 
particularly with regard to political conceptions expressed in so many 
different languages, such an approach is unavoidable. 

Furthermore, since the very name of East Central Europe is of rather 
recent origin and since the boundaries of that region are difficult to 
determine, possible extensions of any regional federalism beyond these 
frontiers were frequently considered not only in theory but also in prac- 
tice. And today it is realized better than ever before that the problem, 
so vital for that part of Europe, is intimately connected with that of 
the integration of Europe as a whole. Therefore, projects of a federal 
organization of Europe, which have been worked out in the past 
by statesmen from East Central European countries, (for example, 
those of Bohemia’s last national king, George of Podebrady, in the 
fifteenth century,° by Poland’s exiled king, Stanistaw Leszczynski, in the 
eighteenth,® or by her uncrowned leader in exile, Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, in the nineteenth,)’ deserve serious attention, although they 
were never carried out. 


4 As, for instance, in the preamble to the Union charter of Horodto, concluded on 
October 2, 1413, by Poland and Lithuania; see Akta Unii Polski z Litwg (Documents 
of Poland’s Union with Lithuania). Cracow-Warsaw, 1932, no. 49. 

5 See O. Odlozilik, “Problems of the Reign of George of Podebrady,” Slavonic 
Review, Vol. XX, 1941, pp. 206-222; J. Klimont, Svaz narodu Jiriho z Podebrad 
(George of Podebrady’s Union of Nations), Prague, 1935, gives the Latin text. 

6 Discovered by F. Pulaski, published in Sprawy obce (Foreign Affairs), Vol. VII, 
1931, pp. 659-670, and discussed by E. L’'H. Schlimgen in Bulletin of the Polish 
Institute, Vol. Ill, 1944/5, pp. 639-648. 

7 See the map of Czartoryski’s “Vision of Europe” in M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and 
European Unity 1770-1861, Princeton, 1955, p. 48 
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It proved impossible, too, to develop successfully the earliest plans 
of federal unions between Bohemia and Poland which in the form of 
a Polish-Czech or Czech-Polish State originated in the eleventh and, 
fourteenth centuries. The main obstacle resulted from the fact that 
already before Bohemia had been included in quite another political 
system, which to a certain extent had a federal character: the Holy 
Roman Empire from which Poland wanted to remain completely in- 
dependent, except in the very brief period when that Empire under 
Otto III, came nearest to the supranational conception of a European 
federation. And since the first, strictly personal union between Hungary 
and Poland lasted only twelve years and did not seem satisfactory, the 
study of East Central European federalism can begin with the first 
Polish-Lithuanian agreement concluded a few years later, in 1385. For 
it is well known that coming into force the following year, that treaty 
started an association which in different constitutional forms was to last 
more than four centuries. 

The decisive importance of that turning point in the history of East 
Central Europe is recognized by all historians, whatever their national 
crigin.? However, the interpretation and evaluation of the federal 
union thus established remains controversial. It seems, therefore, advis- 
able to consider a few specific questions which, perhaps, have not re- 
ceived sufficient attention before, though they influenced what might 
be called the Jagellonian tradition and at the same time are related to 
the concrete facts of that long lasting evolution. 

In order to understand why, on the one hand, the Kingdom of Poland 
and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, different as they were in so many 
respects, were both prepared for participating in a federal system, and 
why, on the other hand, the structure of that system had to be rather 
involved, it must be explained that each of the two contracting powers 
was already a federation in itself. 

In Poland the individual duchies, which had been created by the 
will of Bolestaw III the Wrymouth in 1138 and subdivided in the course 
of the thirteenth century, had been indeed reunited under the leadership 
of the royal authority restored in the years 1295 to 1320.*° But the re- 
gionalism which had developed under local princes remained so strong 
that some historians, discussing the process of the reconstruction of the 
Kingdom, would even speak of a personal union only. This proved to 

8 See the chapter “A Polish-Czech or a Czech-Polish State” in F. Dvornik, The 


Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London, 1949, pp. 185-235, and the con- 
clusions, pp. 263f. 

9 See the recent statement of G. Rhode, Die Ostgrenze Polens, Koln-Graz, 1955, 
Vol. I, p. 294, and the earlier comments quoted there, p. 295, n. 2. 

10 Z, Wojciechowski, L’Etat polonais au moyen dge, Paris, 1949, pp. 105-110; 
K. Tymieniecki, “The Reunion of the Kingdom.” The Cambridge History of Poland 
to 1696, Cambridge 1950, Vol. I, pp. 108-124. 
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be an exaggeration, but even where the local branches of the dynasty 
had died out, a large degree of self-government continued in spite of 
Casimir the Great’s centralizing policies,“ and the princes of Masovia 
were practically independent rulers who only gradually were being 
brought into feudal relationship with the royal crown. In the period 
of the Polish-Hungarian union and during the following interregnum 
the separatism of Greater Poland in opposition to Lesser Poland ap- 
peared stronger than ever before, although, along with Masovia, these 
were ethnically purely Polish territories. 

Even more important for the development of federalism was the con- 
cept of the Corona Regni'* which appeared in Poland about the same 
time, following the Hungarian and also the Bohemian example. Just 
like the crown of St. Stephen was the symbolic and constitutional link 
between Hungary proper and newly acquired non-Hungarian territories, 
mostly fiefs of that crown, while the crown of St. Vaclav occupied a 
similar place in the expansion of Bohemia, so already under the last 
Piast king the crown of the Kingdom of Poland connected with the 
various lands of Poland proper, Casimir’s territorial gains, particularly 
the part of Rus—some of them originally Polish but now claimed on 
ether grounds—to which a large autoncmy was granted,’* as well as 
minor fiefs at the Pomeranian border. 

It was to that crown of the Kingdom of Poland that according to the 
agreement of 1385" the lands of Grand Duke Jagello were to be per- 
manently attached, the term applicare which was used on that occasion 
having been chosen eight years before by the Hungarian chancery when 
the Podolian possessions of some Lithuanian dukes were supposed to be 
connected as fiefs with the crown of the Kingdom of Hungary.’* Now 
the whole Lithuanian state was to enter into such an association with 
Poland, but that addition to the Corona Regni Poloniae was designated 
as terrae Lithuaniae et Russiae, not as one unit but as a group of lands, 
partly Lithuanian, partly “Russian” (ze. Ruthenian), which constituted 
the realm of the Grand Duke elected to the Polish throne. 

Such a designation or description resulted from the fact that the other 
partner in the planned union also was in itself some kind of federation 
of an even more involved, looser structure than that of Poland. The 


117, Kaczmarczyk, Monarchia Kazimierza Wielkiego (The Monarchy of Casimir 
the Great), 2 vols., Poznan, 1939, 1946. 

12 First discussed by O. Balzer, Krélestwo Polskie 1295-1370 (The Kingdom of 
Poland), 3 vols., Lwéw, 1919-20; see the chapter “Corona Regni Poloniae” in Z. 
Wojciechowski, op. cit., pp. 110-112. 

13H. Paszkiewicz, Polityka ruska Kazimierza Wielkiego (The Ruthenian Policy 
of Casimir the Great), Warsaw, 1925. 

14 Concluded in Krewo on August 14; see Akta Unii Polski z Litwg, no. 1. 

15 See my interpretation of the letter of Louis of Hungary, of 1377, to Francesco 
Carrara, in Miesigcznik heraldyczny (Heraldic Monthly), Vol. XIV, 1935, pp. 102f. 
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extraordinary expansion’® of the Lithuanian nucleus of that body 
politic had been accomplished in the course of the preceding period 
of over one hundred years not only through rather limited annexations 
of Slavic border regions to Lithuania proper but also, on a much larger 
scale, by placing individual duchies which once had belonged to the 
disintegrated Kievan State and then had been mostly under Tartar 
control, under the rule of Lithuanian princes, respecting their traditional 
autonomy. These were precisely the terrae Russiae of Jagello, who as 
king of Poland, jointly with his bride, Queen Jadwiga, the heiress of 
the Polish crown, was to exercise over his brothers or cousins ruling in 
these lands the same suzerainty which he had exercised hitherto as 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. But even within Lithuania proper there were 
various lands which served as appanage for other members of the dy- 
nasty and also enjoyed, though in a lesser degree, some kind of self- 
government. Furthermore, even the central administration of Lithuania 
proper was directed not from one but from two centers: Wilno (Vilnius) 
and Troki (Trakai), in consequence of the dualistic leadership which had, 
been established in the preceding generation, under Jagello’s father and 
uncle. That strange “diarchy”’’ which ceased to work after the death 
of the two brothers, left nevertheless significant traces when the whole 
Lithuanian federation—as the Grand Duchy might be called—was on 
a higher level federated with a hardly more centralized Poland. 

There started indeed in that new, combined federal system which 
came into force the following year, 1386, with Jagello’s—now King 
Whadystaw II—baptism, marriage, and coronation, a process of centra- 
lization which seemed particularly urgent in the Lithuanian half. For 
the division of that half into so many lands, each of which was now to 
be separately a fief of the crown and the King of Poland, would have 
been, if continued permanently, not only an invitation to interference 
by external enemies, but also an obstacle to the achievement of a status 
of equality with the Polish half, an equality which the Lithuanians 
naturally desired, especially as their cultural and social assimilation 
started immediately after the political union. Formally this equality 
was slow to be recognized, but practically it was achieved by the end 
of the fourteenth century when the centralizing policy of the king’s cousin 
Vitold (Vytautas) placed besides Poland, though legally still under the 
crown of that kingdom, a reunited Lithuanian state of which he soon 
was made Grand Duke, not without royal aspirations. The dualistic 
structure of the whole federation, obvious from its very origin, was thus 

~~ 16 Briefly described by H. Paszkiewicz, The O'vigin of Russia, London, 1954, pp. 
203-232; see the details in his earlier book Jagiellonowie a Moskwa (The Jagellonians 
and eee. Vol. I, Warsaw, 1933. 


17 See J. Deveike, “The Lithuanian Diarchies,” Slavonic Review, Vol. XXIX, 
1956, whose interpretations are, however, highly controversial. 
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confirmed and remained its basis throughout all the subsequent changes 
in Polish-Lithuanian relations. However, that structure was to be 
affected, on the one hand, by extensions of the Jagellonian system beyond 
the frontier of the two original members, and on the other hand, by 
the idea of a possible trialistic reconstruction which never fully mate- 
rialized but was connected with the problem of the Ruthenian lands of 
both Poland and Lithuania.’* 

Some projects of external extension did not materialize either, as, for 
example, that of connecting the Republic of Novgorod with the 
Jagellonian Union, or resulted only in a rather unstable feudal relation- 
ship, in particular that with Moldavia.’® But the Jagellonian succession 
in Bohemia where it was considered in vain during the Hussite wars, 
and in Hungary where a first rule of a Jagellonian king lasted only a few 
years, from 1440 to 1444, seemed to be well established in 1471 and 
1490 respectively, so that in the latter year the federal organization of 
most of East Central Europe was more of a reality than ever before or 
after.2° Therefore, the questions must be asked, first, to what extent 
the Jagellonian power thus reaching its climax can be considered a 
federal system, and secondly, why that situation lasted not more than 
thirty six years. 

As to the first point, it is clear that the Bohemian-Hungarian union 
under their two Jagellonian kings was only a personal one, as was in 
that period also the Polish-Lithuanian union which was even interrupted. 
as such from 1492 to 1501 and almost reduced to a mere alliance under 
the rule of two brothers, though an adaptation of the earlier union 
charters to the changed situation, was considered time and again.?* And 
there was not even any formal alliance between Bohemia and Hungary 
on one side and Poland and Lithuania on the other, though the treaty 
which all four Jagellonian states concluded in 1500 with faraway France 
would indicate that in practice their relationship was at least that of 
permanently allied powers.?? Thanks to the common dynasty it was 
even more, especially as the Jagellonian brothers not only remained 
in the closest and friendliest personal relations, but also coordinated 


18 See my brief discussion of the “Problems of the New Monarchy: Jagello and 
Vitold,’ in The Cambridge History of Poland, Vol. I, pp. 203-231, and my study 
of the Ruthenian problem in the structure of the Grand Duchy: “Litwa, Rus i 
Zmudz jako czesci sktadowe W. Ks. Litewskiego” (Lithuania, Ruthenia and Samo- 
gitia as Component Parts of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania), Rozprawy Akademis 
Pre: eel (Studies of the Academy of Sciences and Letters), Vol. LIX, 1916, pp. 

19 See G. Rhode, op. cit., pp. 370-372 (Novgorod) and pp. 312-314 (Moldavia). 

re the map in my Borderlands of Western Civilization, New York, 1952, 
p. ; 

21 Discussed in detail in my Dzieje Unii Jagellonskiej (History of the Jagellonian 
Union), Cracow, 1919-20, Vol. I, pp. 435-455. 

22 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 2-3. 
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their policies mainly in the external, but to a certain extent also in 
internal affairs, meeting whenever necessary and possible in conven- 
tions in which, of course, their advisors participated. And though such 
meetings never developed into anything like an institution common 
to the various Jagellonian states, these states had otherwise so much in 
common that conflicts among them were out of the question, their co- 
operation within the general European state system evident to friends 
and rivals alike, and even their internal development rather similar.”* 
For though the representatives of the common dynasty strictly respected 
the constitutional rights of each nation, or rather precisely because of 
such an attitude frequently blamed as weakness, there developed in 
all four states a parliamentary form of government with a leading role 
of the nobility which was a serious limitation of royal power and a 
danger to the interest of the other social groups, but gave at least 
to one of them, more numerous in that region than in other European 
countries, substantial liberties and civic rights, and an opportunity to 
develop a genuine national consciousness. 

It is true, however, that these peculiarities of the Jagellonian political 
system were at the same time liabilities in a period when strong, cen- 
tralized monarchies were being formed elsewhere, and at least partly 
explain why that system did not endure in the whole large area under 
that dynasty. But the decisive reason why that federal organization of 
East Central Europe did not last was its encirclement by hostile powers.™* 
The Habsburgs who claimed the succession in Bohemia and Hungary 
for themselves, instead of cooperating with the Jagellonians in the de- 
fense against the Ottoman advances, were negotiating in view of an 
alliance with Moscow which claimed the Ruthenian lands of Lithuania 
and eventually also those of Poland, while Tartar raids continued in 
the Black Sea region, and the Hohenzollerns tried to establish themselves 
on the shores of the Baltic. An attempt to appease the Habsburgs at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1515 improved the situation only temporarily 
and, as a matter of fact, facilitated their taking over of Bohemia and 
Hungary after the death of their Jagellonian king in the battle of 
Mohacs in 1526. 

Limited again to Poland and Lithuania only, the Jagellonian federa- 
tion had its last opportunity of extension in Livonia”® where the Knights 
of the Sword, once opponents but allied for the first time at the begin- 
" 23 A comparative study of these problems, never made, would be highly desirable. 

24 The fear of such an encirclement is expressed in a memorandum which the 
Poles submitted in 1597 to the papal nuncio, J. Malaspina (Vatican Archives, Fondo 
Borghese Vol. Ill, p. 89d, fol. 172-172v) giving a survey of the situation throughout 
the whole Jagellonian period up to the reign of Stefan Batory. 

25 See my paper on “Les Jagellons et ja Livonie” read at the Congress of Baltic 


historians at Riga. on August 18, 1937, and published in Conventus Primus Histors- 
corum Balticorum—Acta et relata, Riga, 1938, pp. 347-352. 
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ning of the sixteenth century, found their only protection against 
Muscovite conquest in Lithuania, assisted by Poland. The connection 
of secularized Livonia with the Jagellonian states, prepared in the agree- 
ment of 1561, was finally determined eight years later when these two 
states concluded the Union of Lublin, giving to the Commonwealth— 
as it was now called—its constitutional form which lasted until the 
partitions two hundred years later. On that occasion Livonia proper was 
made a common possession of both united states with a far reaching 
autonomy, while Courland became a fief under the dynasty of the 
Order’s last landmaster, a solution similar to that which made East 
Prussia a fief under the younger line of the Hohenzollerns, when the 
Teutonic Knights were secularized there in 1525. While most of Livonia 
was lost to the Swedes in the seventeenth century, Courland remained 
a fief of the Commonwealth until the last partition, much longer than 
East Prussia which became independent in 1657. 

' The Union of Lublin maintained the dualistic structure of the Com- 
monwealth, but transferred the southern part of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duchy to the Kingdom of Poland which now included all the Ruthenian 
lands—today called Ukrainian—while the White Ruthenian lands— 
today called Byelorussia—remained with Lithuania proper. It could 
seem that a better solution would have been the establishment of trialism 
by making the Ruthenian part of the Commonwealth a third consti- 
tuent member, equal to Poland and Lithuania. Nobody, however, 
claimed then such a basic change, the new provinces incorporated with 
the Kingdom, requesting only guarantees for the Orthodox faith and for 
the Ruthenian language in their administration, which were indeed 
granted.” And in 1596, the religious union of most of the Orthodox 
population of Poland and Lithuania with Rome, planned for the first 
time two hundred years before and based upon the tradition of the 
Union of Florence of 1439,77 seemed to supplement the political fede- 
ration of the various peoples of the Commonwealth by an ecclesiastical 
agreement which combined unity in doctrine with diversity in rite and 
liturgy. 

At the same time, however, an entirely different problem started 
threatening the unity of the Commonwealth. In the Ukrainian border- 
lands, always plagued by Tartar invasions which affected the tense 
relations with Moscow and the Ottoman Empire, the Cossack commu- 
nity had been formed and proved difficult to integrate with the general 
structure of the state. At first a problem of military organization and 
social position, later combined with the opposition of those Orthodox 
who did not join the Union of Brest, the Cossack movement, after the 


26 Akta Unii Polski z Litwg, no. 136-1 
27 See my book From Florence to ing 1439- 1596, Rome, 1958. 
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unexpected successes of the great insurrection of 1648, assumed a 
national character also, raising the claim for Ruthenian statehood under 
Cossack leadership. Since complete independence was hardly possible 
to achieve, the Cossacks were looking for some kind of union with one 
cf the neighboring powers, and when the agreement with Moscow, con- 
cluded at Pereyaslav in 1654, disappointed their hopes for real autonomy, 
part of them turned again towards Poland: the Hadyach agreement of 
1658, changing the dualism of the Commonwealth into trialism, created 
besides the Kingdom of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania a 
Ruthenian Duchy with equal rights, Kiev as its capital, and the Cossack 
Hetman as highest local authority.?* 

Unfortunately that promising reconstruction of the federation, though 
ratified by the Diet of 1659, never came into force, the main obstacle 
being the opposition of Russia which had decided to include “Little 
Russia,” as the Ukraine was called, and possibly Byelorussia also. And 
since the war remained inconclusive and the Cossacks divided between 
partisans of Poland and Russia, the outcome was, in 1667, the partition 
of the Ukraine between these two powers.”® Though most of the Ruthen- 
ian lands were still within the boundaries of the Commonwealth, an 
integral solution of their problems was no longer possible, because the 
most dynamic element of the Cossack community with the historic 
center of Kiev was under Russia, fighting there in vain for a minimum 
of self-government. 

At the very time when the last traces of Cossack autonomy dis- 
apppeared in Russia under a strictly centralized regime, the Common- 
wealth, which kept its federal constitution unchanged but now was 
definitely under Polish leadership, the Lithuanian and Ruthenian upper 
classes being culturally Polonized, was completely partitioned between 
the three absolute monarchies which surrounded it. Of these three, 
centralized were both Prussia and Russia,*° which after gaining at the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, in what really was the fourth partition 
ot Poland, the central part of that country as an autonomous “Kingdom,” 
completely liquidated that autonomy after the Polish insurrection of 
1830-31. Centralized too, was at that time the Austrian Empire, for- 
mally proclaimed in 1804, but whose unity had already been prepared, 

28: There is, unfortunately, no exhaustive monograph on the Hadyach agreement: 
on the occasion of its 300th anniversary an excellent interpretation was given by St. 
KoSciatkowski in Alma Mater Vilnensis, London, 1958, pp. 11-39; see also the 
contribution of P. Kwiatkowski in Pamigtnik Kijowski (Kievan Review), Vol. I, 
London, 1959. 

29 Recently very well studied by Z. Wojcik, Traktat Andruszowski 1667 r. 4 jego 
genera (The Andruszowo Treaty and Its Origin), Warsaw, 1959. 

30 All that can be found of “Federalistic forces and ideas in Russian history,” has 
been pointed out by G. U. Rauch, Russland: Staatliche Einheit und nationale Vielfalt, 


Munich 1953, where the impact of the partitions of Poland and of the creation of 
the “Polish Kingdom” in 1815 is briefly considered, pp. 44, 55. 
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at the time of Poland’s first partition, by the reforms of Maria Theresa 
and especially Joseph II. The origin and composition of the Habsburg 
Monarchy was, however, of such nature that the problem of its re- 
organization in the direction of federalism was soon to appear and to 
affect the large part of East Central Europe which in the nineteenth 
century was under its control. 

That involved problem, including both the reforms actually achieved 
and the projects of a complete solution, cannot be correctly understood. 
without considering the earlier background: the rise and the traditional 
policies of the House of Austria, the dynasty which had been the rival 
cf the Jagellonians in the Danubian area, but had even tried to estab- 
lish itself north of the Carpathians and possibly to unite all of East 
Central Europe. A first attempt to put a Habsburg on the Polish throne 
failed in 1385, when the Lithuanian candidate proved more successful. 
But when his descendants died out in 1572, Austrian candidates seemed 
to have a serious chance to take their place in both Poland and Lithuania 
on the occasion of the first three elections in the Commonwealth. Twice, 
in 1575 and 1587, Habsburgs were actually elected by fairly large 
parties, and it is instructive to study why their opponents eventually 
won.*? To most of the Polish nobles, afraid of any kind of absolute 
rule, even a loose personal or dynastic union with Austria, seemed alarm- 
ing in view of the experiences of Bohemia and Hungary. Furthermore, 
there was a fear of German predominance, since the Habsburgs natu- 
rally used the German element as an integrating force in all their multi- 
national domains, and an equally old reluctance to be in any way con- 
nected with the Holy Roman Empire. Last but not least, the negotia- 
tions between Vienna and Moscow, which could not always be kept 
secret, seemed to indicate that sometimes at least the Habsburgs were 
ready for a partition of the Commonwealth, giving them Poland and 
leaving Lithuania to Russia. 

When two hundred years later such a partition really took place, 
Austria’s share, eventually reduced to her gains in the first partition 
of 1772, was so small and so artificially delimited, that the so-called 
Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria, claimed in the name of historical 
right of the Hungarian crown but not all attached to that part of the 
Habsburg monarchy, made the constitutional and national structure of 
that monarchy even more involved without facilitating its transforma- 
tion into a real federation. On the contrary, the new acquisition was 
subject to the general process of centralization and Germanization which 
reached a first climax precisely in the period around and after 1772, 


31 This question has been raised by O. Forst de Battaglia in his provocative intro- 
duction to Zwischeneuropa—Von der Ostsee bis zur Adria, Frankfurt, 1954, pp- 
19-20, but the answer is hardly satisfying. 
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the time of Joseph II’s growing impact, and another one after the 
Napoleonic interlude in the Metternich era. The difference between 
these two phases was simply that in the eighteenth century the Pragmatic 
Sanction,®” that treaty of mutual succession and assistance between the 
various autonomous possessions of the House of Austria, still was the 
only legal link between them, while after 1804 within the military 
Austrian Empire only the position of Hungary, recognized time and 
again as a separate kingdom with its traditional constitution, continued 
to be controversial. 

The projects of federalization which were discussed in 1848-49 did 
not materialize, were it only because in the revolutionary movements 
of these years federalism was only one of the frequently conflicting 
goals, constitutional, national and social, which inspired the various 
peoples of the Empire. There also was between these eleven nationalities 
a basic difference, more important than the frequently made distinction 
between historic and non-historic peoples;** only those which were in 
their entirety included within the frontiers of the Monarchy could reach 
their aspirations through its federal reconstruction, while those which 
were partly, or rather in their majority, outside these frontiers, con- 
sidered such a reconstruction only as part of their national program. 
Typical in that respect was the Slavic Congress held in Prague,** where 
in particular the Czech leaders developed a conception sometimes 
called Austro-Slavism, while the Polish delegation included represen- 
tatives of the non-Austrian parts of Poland and considered her reunifi- 
faction more important than the internal reforms in Austria. Neverthe- 
less, some Polish leaders, in particular Franciszek Smolka, played an 
important part in the Kremsier Parliament where such reforms were 
discussed. And even in the decade of reaction, centralization, and Ger- 
manization which followed the defeat of all revolutionary movements 
in the Danubian Monarchy, including the strongest but not really fede- 
ralistic in Hungary, Galicia succeeded in retaining some degree of the 
autonomy which had been claimed in 1848.*° This was achieved chiefly 
thanks to Count Agenor Gotuchowski who through that critical decade 
served as governor of that province, and it was highly significant that 

32 The earlier research on the Pragmatic Sanction has been well summarized and 
the result interpreted by R. Kann, The Multinational Empire, New York, 1950. 
Vol. I, pp. 9-12, and the important notes 346-347, and H. Hantsch, Die Geschichte 
Osterreichs, Vienna. 1955, Vol. II, pp. 107-110. 

33 The various schemes of grouping the eleven nationalities have been discussed 
by R. Kann, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 38-47, and The Habsburg Empire—A Study in 
Integration and Disintegration, New York, 1957, pp. 16-20, 37f. 

34 See O. Odlozilik, “The Slavic Congress of 1848,” The Polish Review, Vol. IV, 
lg a 4, pp. 3-15, particularly the comments on Polish national aspirations, 
PP Well explained by St. Estreicher, “Galicia in the Period of Autonomy and 


Self-Government, 1849-1914,” in The Cambridge History of Poland 1697-1935, 
pp. 436-439. 
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in 1859, when after the defeat in the Italian war the reorganization of 
the Empire could no longer be delayed, it was precisely this Polish 
statesman who was called by Francis Joseph I to work out, as Minister 
of the Interior and later as Minister of State, a charter which was 
supposed to be the permanent basis of the new structure. 

On the occasion of the centenary of the so-called October Diploma, 
issued by the Emperor on October 20, 1860, it seems appropriate to 
reconsider the controversial interpretation of that document and of 
Gotuchowski’s role.*® It is certainly true that the Diploma did not 
achieve the expected federalization of the Monarchy nor the establish- 
ment of a truly constitutional and even less a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. But as the first step in both directions it was of lasting sig- 
nificance indeed, though after a few months only it was replaced by the 
February Patent of 1861. The contrast between the two shows very 
clearly that decentralization with a distribution of power favorable to 
the self-governing crownlands, i.e. a definite trend towards federalism, 
was the distinctive feature of the Diploma which furthermore pro- 
claimed those equal rights of all nationalities which were a prerequisite 
condition of any federalism and henceforth could never be revoked. It 
is also true that the charter of 1860 was not exclusively Gotuchowski’s. 
achievement and that a few Hungarian leaders greatly contributed to 
it,>”7 but in contradistinction to the Pole who was in sympathy with the 
aspirations of all peoples of the whole area, particularly the Slavs who 
constituted their majority, those primarily concerned with the state 
rights of the land of the Crown of St. Stephen, were aiming in the 
direction of a dualism which was to prove one of the main obstacles to 
a federalization satisfactory to all. 

For the Poles of Galicia the ideas of ‘the October Diploma remained 
the directives of a policy which had the restoration of an independent 
Poland as its ultimate goal but at the same time was ready to seize any 
serious opportunity for improving the conditions of national life in at 
least one of the parts of the divided country. Gotuchowski himself 
hoped in the very year of 1860 that Poland could be restored under 
an Austrian archduke or even under a British prince by an agreement 
between Francis Joseph I and Napoleon III.** This proved an illusion, 


36 Goluchowski’s latest biography by St. Kieniewicz in Polski stownik biograficzny 
(Polish Biographical Dictionary), Vol. VIII, 1959, pp. 257-260, seems to go too far 
in its criticism. Very critical, too, of the October Diploma in general and Golu- 
chowski in particular is R. Kann, The Multinational Empire, Vol. Il, pp. 99-107. 
Richest in factual information remains J. Redlich, Das Osterreichische Staats und 
Reichsproblem, Leipzig, 1920-1926, particularly Vol. I, no. 1, pp. 571-671. 

37 Their role receives special attention in the chapter on the October Diploma of 
LE. Eisenmann’s basic work Le compromis austro-hongrois de 1867. Etude sur le 
dualisme, Paris, 1904, pp. 207-259. 

38 See M. Kukiel, Czartoryski, p. 307. 
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but even more illusionary were the attempts of another Pole, Marquis 
Alexander Wielopolski, to gain for Russian Poland some kind of auto- 
nomy within the Tsarist Empire, an Empire where in contradistinction 
to the Austrian there was no chance whatever for federal reconstruction. 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that, when the failure of these attempts 
led to the insurrection of 1863 and Russia’s violent repressions, while 
in Austria the reform projects of the Belcredi administration seemed. 
to revive the October Diploma, the Galician Diet, in 1866, voted an 
address to the Emperor, which, in view of the promised changes in 
the structure of the Monarchy, not only promised loyal cooperation but 
expressed the belief that Austria now comprehended her real mission 
to safeguard the civilization of the West and the rights of nationalities, 
a mission which for centuries had fallen to the Poles and corresponded 
to their national ideal.*° 

These exaggerated expectations were disappointed already in the 
following year, because the final settlement of 1867, the so-called 
Compromise, included, as a matter of fact, three different compromises. 
Most satisfactory was indeed the agreement with Hungary which gave 
to that Kingdom, if not full independence, at least a status of complete 
equality in the dual monarchy, now called Austria-Hungary. The com- 
promise in the relations between Hungary and Croatia, added in 1868, 
gave to the latter only an autonomy which was differently interpreted, 
while the other nationalities of the Kingdom had to be satisfied with 
a law*® whose formal guarantees of equal rights for their languages 
were hardly respected in practice. Similar principles stressed in the basic 
laws of the Austrian half of the Monarchy, at the end of 1867,*' re- 
peating those of the abortive Kremsier Constitution and of the never 
repealed October Diploma, proved much more effective, combined as 
they were with an autonomy of all individual provinces, the historic 
crownlands, less extensive than that which had been forseen in the 
Diploma, but still constituting an important step towards federalization. 

There remained also the possibility of extending these rights of self- 
government through further reforms. It is true that the Czechs claimed 
in vain for the lands of “the crown of St. Vaclav” a separate statehood 
which had been granted to those of “the crown of St. Stephen,” and 
that even the Galician Resolution of 1868 in which the Diet of that 
kingdom requested “national self-government within limits correspond- 
ing to the needs and separate relationship of the country,” had to be re- 
placed by the cautious program of Gotuchowski, now again governor of 

39 The most important passages are quoted by St. Estreicher, op. cit., pp. 444f. 
ne a — by A. J. May, The Habsburg Monarchy 1867-1914, Harvard, 


41H. Hantsch, Die Nationalitatenfrage im alten Osterreich, Vienna, 1953, pat- 
ticularly Chapter 5. 
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Galicia, of gaining specific concessions step by step.*? But such con- 
cessions to the non-German nationalities were really made during the 
long administration of Count Taafee, 1879-1893, and a few years later 
another Prime Minister, the Pole Count Badeni, tried hard to secure in 
Bohemia full respect for the national, especially linguistic rights of the 
Czechs. 

There were, however, two main obstacles on the difficult road to 
federalism for the whole Habsburg Monarchy. Many German Austrians 
continued to believe that the Monarchy had to be based on German 
supremacy as the strongest force of integration, and their position was 
strengthened by the close alliance with the German Empire. On the 
other hand the Hungarians opposed any constitutional change, even in 
the Austrian half, which, in their opinion, would affect the strict dualism 
of the 1867 Compromise. Respecting that dualism, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
occupied in 1878 and annexed in 1908, had to be made a common 
possession of both parts of the Monarchy, receiving a position which 
could be compared with that of Livonia in the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth three centuries before. And just as in that Commonwealth 
a trialistic reconstruction, corresponding to its national composition, was 
long delayed and never materialized, so the idea of trialism which was 
considered in the last decades of the Danubian Monarchy, a project 
which would have reunited in a third constituent part all its Southern 
Slavs, never was put into practice.** 

It is true that even such a settlement would not have been a complete 
solution of the problem of federalism in East Central Europe. Similar 
claims of the Czechs would have been raised again, and while all Croats 
and Slovenes would have found their place in a Yugoslav member-state 
of the Habsburg Monarchy, the Serbs would have remained divided, 
with their major part outside that federation. And this leads back to 
the basic question of those nationalities which had only minorities in 
Austria-Hungary and their main aspirations beyond her boundaries, 
whether in independent national states or under the rule of other 
powers, with total liberation and unification as permanent objective, 
the Polish question being the most important and most difficult. 

That question was immediately reopened after the outbreak of World. 
War I and gradually the principle of national self-government extended 
to all nationalities of East Central Europe. Even then the Habsburg 
Monarchy for which the solution of all those difficulties through a 
constructive federal policy was the only chance of survival, had no con- 
sistent program in that matter, though even the Western powers, its 


42 See St. Estreicher, op. cit., pp. 446f. ; 
43 On the trialistic concept in the Habsburg Monarchy see R. Kann, The Mults- 
national Empire, Vol. I, pp. 250-259. 
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opponents in the war, when negotiating with Emperor Charles I with 
a view to a separate peace, opened unexpectedly favorable perspectives 
in that matter.** The so-called Austro-Polish solution, the most concrete 
of these possibilities which appeared already after the proclamation of 
an independent Polish Kingdom by the two Central Empires, in 1916, 
was never taken too seriously in Vienna and opposed by Budapest, 
friendly to the Poles but fearing for the principle of dualism. That 
dualism was to be respected and Galicia given up when on October 16, 
1918, a long delayed imperial manifesto announced federalization in a 
last minute effort to save the Monarchy. 

Among the successor states of the two multi-national Empires, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, only Poland had after liberation a federal 
policy which would have been a return to the Jagellonian tradition. But 
even there it was the policy only of Pitsudski*® and his followers, 
opposed by those Poles who preferred a strictly national state and also, 
what was decisive, by the prospective partners who feared Polish 
supremacy in a new federal system north of the Carpathians. Also a 
Danubian federation, replacing the Habsburg Empire, proved impossible 
in view of the tension between Austria and particularly Hungary in 
their drastically reduced frontiers on the one hand, and the other 
successor states on the other. In both areas even regional ententes re- 
mained limited in scope and cohesion, and therefore could not replace 
federalism and even less prevent another World War which like the 
first started in East Central Europe. 

Why new projects of federal agreements in that region which ap- 
peared during the war in consequence of these experiences, were gra- 
dually abandoned and replaced by an entirely different postwar settle- 
ment without any precedent in history, those questions do sot belong 
to the present study. 


44 See the account on the negotiations between General Smuts and Count Albert 
Mensdorff in Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, Vol. V, pp. 246f., and its interprets- 
tion by R. Kann, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 270f., and T. Komarnicki, Rebirth of the 
Polish Republic, London, 1957, p. 124. 

45M. K. Dziewanowski who has outlined “Pilsudski’s Federal Policy 1919-1921" 
in the Journal of Central European Affairs, Vol. X, 1950, No. 2 and 3, is preparing 
an exhaustive study of that problem. 
































OSCAR HALECKI 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE POLISH-LITHUANIAN 
COMMONWEALTH FROM THE XIV TO THE XVII CENTURY 
(PROBLEMS OF CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY) 


Any discussion of the history of the Universities must take into serious 
consideration the problem of their geographical distribution. It is a 
well known fact that the institution of the studium generale, so typical of 
Europe’s mediaeval culture, remained for a long time limited to Southern 
and Western Europe, to the Romance nations with the addition of 
England, the much older Greek University of Constantinople being a 
rather isolated case, declining and disappearing with the Byzantine 
Empire. It was, therefore, highly significant that in the transition period 
from the Middle Ages to modern times, corresponding more or less to 
the Renaissance age, universities appeared one after the other in Central 
Europe, penetrating in the later part of that period far into the north- 
east of the continent. While in the original homelands of these centers of 
higher education and learning they did not play during the Renaissance, 
which mainly developed. outside the universities, a role comparable to 
that in the Middle Ages, the situation was different in the new area of 
expansion. It was precisely thanks to the newly formed universities 
that Renaissance culture, after originating in Italy, spread from beyond 
the Alps in the northeastern direction. The same is true of the pre- 
Renaissance movement and of the next wave of Western cultural in- 
fluence, the Baroque, as well as of the contemporary religious trends: 
Conciliarism, Protestant Reformation, and Catholic Restoration. Further- 
more, it is important to remember that this first big geographical ex- 
tension of university life was a decisive step in a progressive development 
which was to make the University an all-European and eventually a 
a world-wide institution. 

It all started with the foundation of the University of Prague in 1348" 
during the “golden age” of Bohemia under Charles of Luxemburg, who 
maintained close relations with the first representatives of the Italian 
Renaissance. Next, in 1364, one year before the foundation of the 

1 Among the publications which appeared on the occasion of the 600th anniversary, 
the studies of O. Odlozilik, The Caroline University 1348-1948, Prague, 1948, and 


V. Chaloupecky, The Caroline University of Prague—lIts Foundation, Character and 
Development in the Fourteenth Century, Prague, 1948, are particularly useful. 
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University of Vienna in Austria” and three years before that of the 
University of Pécs in Hungary,® Casimir the Great of Poland created 
the University of Cracow in connection with his cooperation with the 
Avignon popes and on the occasion of an international congress in, 
Poland’s capital,* attended, among others, by Charles IV and the Anjou 
king of Hungary, Louis the Great. The Pécs foundation of the latter 
and a similar foundation of Sigismund of Luxemburg in Buda in 1389, 
did not survive, so that Hungary had to wait for another university 
until the rule of her famous Renaissance monarch, Mathias Corvinus. 
The University of Cracow, too, first founded as a law school on the 
Italian model, seemed to come to an early end after the death of King 
Casimir who had wanted it so badly as a local training center of the 
jurists needed for his legislative activity. Fortunately the initiative of 
the last Piast on Poland’s royal throne was taken up before the end of 
the century by his grandniece, the daughter of Louis of Anjou, Queen 
Jadwiga, who, in addition to so many other outstanding achievements, 
tirelessly prepared the reorganization of the University of Cracow, 
though it was reopened only in 1400, one year after her death, and 
named the Jagellonian University after Jadwiga’s husband, King Witady- 
staw Jagietto, the founder of the Jagellonian dynasty.” 

Two aspects of that final establishment of Poland’s oldest University 
are interesting from a general European viewpoint. First, advantage was 
taken of intellectual relations with the University of Prague whence 
distinguished scholars came to Cracow and where the Queen, a few 
years before her task was completed, in 1397, founded a college for 
students from Lithuania.° But when the Bohemian University, flourish- 

2 See H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1936 
(new ed.), Vol. II, pp. 234-245, and the latest work of W. Bohm, Die Wiener 
Universitat, Vienna, 1952. ‘ eo 

3 See ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 294-296, where also the creation, by Sigismund of Luxem- 
burg, in 1389, of a university in Buda is briefly discussed and the disappearance of 
both of them explained. a <b ; 

4St. Krzyzanowski, Poselstwo Kazimierza W. do Awinionu i pierwsze umiwersy- 
teckie przywileje (The Embassy of Casimir the Great to Avignon and the First 
Charters of his University), Cracow, 1910; see also R. Grodecki, Kongres Krakowski 
1364 r. (The Congress of Cracow in 1364), Warsaw, 1939. _ 

5 The basic work of K. Morawski, Historia Uniwersytetu Jagiellonskiego, 2 vols., 
Cracow, 1900, appeared also in a French translatoin: Histoire de l'Université de 
Cracovie—Moyen dge et Renaissance, 2 vols., Paris, 1900-1905, and has been con- 
tinued by H. Barycz who after an essay on “Rozw6j i upadek Akademii krakowskiej” 
(The Development and Decline of the University of Cracow), in Kultura Staropolska 
(Cld Polish Culture), Cracow, 1932, pp. 267-315, published his book Historia 
Uniwersytetu Jagiellonskiego w epoce humanizmu (History of the Jagellonian Uni- 
versity in the Period of Humanism), Cracow, 1935, and recently, in a series of 
studies written in connection with the approaching 600th anniversary: Alma Mater 
Jagellonica, Cracow, 1958, tried to cover the whole history of the University, 
unfortunately opposing in his conclusions (pp. 361-362) the Jagellonian tradition in 
artificial contradistinction to that of Casimir the Great. 

6 See the latest discussion, with quotations from the charter, by Jan Radlica, 


“Krélowa Jadwiga” (Queen Jadwiga), Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, Vol. IV, Rome, 
1957, pp. 98-99, (n. 2). 
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ing at the turn of the century, entered a period of crisis in connection 
with the Hussite movement and its national implications," it was the 
Jagellonian University itself which including now, like that of Prague, 
a school of theology organized on the model of the Sorbonne, became 
the main outpost of Catholic culture radiating far into the Lithuanian 
and Ruthenian lands united with Poland, thanks to Jadwiga’s marriage. 
This was precisely the goal which had inspired the Queen’s initiative 
and was achieved, to a large extent, in the fifteenth century, the most 
brilliant in the history of the University. Already the second of its rectors 
was of Lithuanian origin; one of his next successors defended Lithuania’s 
rights as a Christian nation at the Council of Constance, and the number 
of Lithuanians and Ruthenians studying in Cracow, along with students 
from western countries, was steadily growing.* More than any other 
of the four universities which originated in Central Europe at the middle 
of the preceding century, that of Cracow, participating in the active 
role of the Western universities at the time of the great Councils of the 
fifteenth, continued to spread Latin influence in the eastern part of 
Europe. 

Still leading in that respect at the time of Copernicus, its most famous 
alumnus, the Jagellonian University, after contributing to the origin 
of Poland’s “golden age,” gradually declined in the course of the six- 
teenth century. It was, therefore, understandable that the foundation of 
new centers of higher education in what was now the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth had to be considered. Without discussing projects which 
did not materialize, as, for example, the creation of an academy for the 
western part of Poland in Poznan? or the organization in Cracow, 
besides the University, of an institution similar to the Parisian “Collége 
royal,” it might suffice to note that when, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, in 1598, a distinguished Englishman or Scotsman wrote a 
detailed “Relation of the State of Polonia and the United Provinces of 
that Crown,” he found there four universities: “Cracow, Vilna, K6nigs- 
berg, and that which Zamoyski has erected in his new city.” The 
origin and character of. the three new foundations deserve special 
attention. 

7 See Rashdall, op. cit., pp. 233-234. 

8 [bid., p. 293, where it is recalled that in the XVth century six alumni of the 
University of Cracow became bishops of Wilno. In the years 1433-1510, forty-four 
per cent of the students were foreigners, the number of the Hungarians being the 
largest (see Barycz in Kultura Staropolska, p. 281). 

9 Discussed by K. Mazurkiewicz, Poczgtki Akademii Lubranskiego w Poznaniu 
1519-1535 (The Origin of Bishop Lubrafski’s Academy in Poznah), Poznan, 1911. 

10 This pasage is on fol. 97 of the manuscript text preserved in the British 
Museum, London, and on fol. 192 of its copy in the Polish Library in Paris; as 
to the author of that “Relation” see the comments of St. Kot in Polski stownik 
biograficzny Polish Biographical Dictionary), Cracow, 1937, Vol. III, pp. 3-4, who 


thinks that it was written by William Bruce, named professor of Roman law in the 
University of Zamosé in 1596. 
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It may be surprising to see included in that list the German Univer- 
sity which Albrecht of Hohenzollern, the last Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order and now first “Duke in Prussia,” founded in 1544 in 
his capital, Konigsberg. However, it must be remembered that the 
eastern part of Prussia, of which the western was an integral part of 
Poland, was then, and remained for more than a century, a Polish fief, 
whose political as well as cultural ties with the Kingdom were very 
intimate as long as it was not united with Brandenburg under the 
electoral line of the Hohenzollern dynasty."' Albrecht himself was 
very anxious to make his new university, which, in contradistinction to 
others in the Commonwealth, was and remained a Lutheran institution, 
a cultural center for all the Protestants of Poland and Lithuania, quite 
numercus at that time, easier to reach for them than were the Protestant 
universities of Germany. The geographical situation had a considerable 
influence on that movement. While the nearest region of Poland proper, 
viz. Mazovia, remained even in the Reformation period almost com- 
pletely Catholic, K6nigsberg attracted many followers of the new reli- 
gious doctrines from neighboring Lithuania. Some of the leading Pro- 
testant preachers, active in the Grand Duchy, worked at Albrecht’s 
university, and many of the young Lithuanian nobles who studied abroad, 
went to Kinigsberg from the very year of the foundation of that school 
until the early seventeenth century.’ 


In the later part of the sixteenth century, they had, however, their 
own university in Wilno whose role in the cultural life of Eastern 
Europe can hardly be overrated and was part of the outstanding educa- 
tional activities of the Jesuits."* In addition to their first colleges in 
the Prussian section of the Commonwealth, in Poland proper and in 
the Ruthenian lands of the Kingdom, they founded such a school in 
1569, at the very time of the Union of Lublin, in the capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, calling this the “opening of a wide gate 
to Moscow” and expecting a cultural penetration even as far as “Tartaria” 


11 The cultural policies of Albrecht have been recently discussed by P. G. Thielch, 
Die Kultur am Hofe Herzog Albrechts von Preussen 1525-1568, Gottingen, 1953. 

12 Qut of the seventy-seven Lithuanian families who sent their sons abroad for 
study in this period, forty-nine were represented among the students of the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg and fifteen of them at K6nigsberg only. See St. Kot, La 
Réforme dans le Grand-Duché de Lithuanie—Facteur d’occidentalisation culturelle, 
Brussels, 1953, (reprinted from Mélanges Henri Grégoire, IV); the list of students 
on pp. 45-48, see also pp. 9-11 about the earliest relations between the University 
of K6nigsberg and the neighboring part of Lithuania. 

13 Z. Ivinskis who is studying these activities of the Jesuits in Lithuania has 
published in the Commentationes Balticae, 1953, Vol. I, two important contribu- 
tions on “Die Druckerei der Jesuiten in Vilnius und die ersten litauischen 
katholischen Biicher,’ pp. 27-67, and “Kirchengesang in Litauen im XVI-XVII 
Jahrhundert,” pp. 69-106. 
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and China."* These were, of course, illusions, but they made the Society 
particularly eager to have the Wilno College elevated to the rank of 
an Academy, z.¢., of a center of higher education.1* They received in- 

eed such a charter from King Stefan Batory in 1578, on the eve of his 
campaign against Ivan the Terrible, and its confirmation by Pope 
Gregory XIII in the following year, when the King had retaken the 
border city of Potock where the Jesuits founded in 1580 another college™® 
before extending their activity to Livonia. In that recent acquisition 
cf the Commonwealth, confirmed in its possession by the Treaty of 
1582, the Jesuits were the first to show a sympathetic interest in the 
native population, the Latvians and the Estonians,‘* whom they tried. 
to regain for the Catholic faith. Religious indeed, were also the main 
objectives of their university in Wilno, which contributed greatly to the 
Catholic restoration in the whole Grand Duchy, but, at the same time, 
to the progress of Western culture which had been handicapped before 
by the lack of a local institution of advanced learning and which now 
could influence, more than ever, the Ruthenian population of the 
country also. 

For the Ruthenians of the Kingdom of Poland, but also for the Poles 
of its eastern part, the fourth university of the Commonwealth, which 
the Grand Chancellor Jan Zamoyski, once Batory's closest collaborator, 
founded in 1594-1595 in his city of Zamoéé,"* had a similar signifi- 
cance, situated as it was in the region of transition between the purely 
Polish lands and those which were predominantly Ruthenian and then, 
on the eve of the Union of Brest, Greek Orthodox. The university created 
by the private efforts of Zamoyski, a typical representative of Renaissance 
culture and former Rector of the University of Padova, who remained. 
throughout his whole busy life deeply interested in education and who 
wanted his foundation to be a “seminarium Reipublicae,” i.e¢., a school 


14 See the letters of the Jesuit provincials published by St. Bednarski, “Geneza 
Akademii Wilenskiej” (The origin of the Academy of Wilno), in Ksigga pamigthowa 
(Memorial Volume on the occasion of the anniversary of the University), Wilno, 
1929, p. 13, n. 1 and p. 14, n. 1. The importance of Wilno’s geographical situation 
is also stressed in the letters of Bishop W. Protaszewicz to Pope Gregory XIII, 
1576 and 1577, whose originals are in the Vatican Archives, Vescovi, Vol. 10, fol. 
104, 293, and were published by A. Theiner, Annales ecclesiasticit, Rome, 1856, 
Vol. II. 

15 All the details in J. Bielinski, Uniwersytet wilenski 1579-1831, Cracow, 1899- 
1900, 2 vols. This work, as well as those on the Academies of ZamoS¢ and Kiev, 
and the University of Warsaw, quoted below (nn. 18, 21, 27) are parts of the 
series Fontes et commentationes historiam scholarum superiorum in Polonia ‘illus- 
trantes. 

16 Its first report is published in Annuae Litterae Societatis Jesu a. 1583, Rome, 
1585. 

17 See, e.g. Ivinskis, Joc. cit., p. 56. 

18 J. K. Kochanowski, Dzieje Akademii Zamojskiej (History of the Academy of 
Zamos¢), Cracow, 1899-1900. 
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of citizenship,’® was indeed a Catholic institution, contributing to the 
advance of Latin influence, but not under the control of the Jesuits 
nor of any other religious order, though welcomed and duly confirmed 
by Pope Clément VIII. It proved quite important in the early seven- 
tcenth century, when Polish culture entered a more difficult period and 
when the Ruthenians were divided into partisans and opponents of 
reunion with Rome, both of them engaged in stimulating literary 
activities. 

For the Orthodox, a first educational center was the school, sometimes 
also called an Academy, which their leader, Prince Constantine Ostrogski, 
founded shortly before 1581 in his city of Ostrog.*” In contradistinction 
to that of Zamos¢, whose curriculum reflected the interest of its patron 
in the study of law, the Ostrog school was of a theological character, 
mainly under Greek but, perhaps unwittingly, also under Protestant 
influence, as was the Prince himself, and it never developed into an in- 
stitution of university rank. Much more important proved therefore 
another Orthodox institution which also criginated rather modestly, in 
1615, as an ecclesiastical school, in the old, traditional center of Ru- 
thenian culture, the once so famous city of Kiev, which, after centuries 
of decline, was again growing in significance at the beginning of the 
seventeenth. That college was reorganized in 1631 and recognized, 
though with some limitations in the royal charter, as an institution 
of higher education in 1635, thanks to Peter Mohyla, a distinguished 
clergyman and scholar of Moldavian origin—a scion of the princely 
Movila family—but completely identified with Ruthenian culture and, 
loyal to the Commonwealth, who in 1633 was made Metropolitan of 

. Kiev when under King Wiadystaw IV an Orthodox hierarchy was again, 
officially recognized besides the Uniate. The Kiev Academy, named, 
after Mohyla, can be considered the first university among the eastern 
Slavs, and, though definitely dedicated to Greek Orthodoxy, it was not 
at all hostile to Western, Latin culture, but promoted intellectual co- 
operation among the various peoples of the Commonwealth.”* 

19 St. Lempicki, Dzialalnosé Jana Zamoyskiego na polu szkolnictwa 1573-1605 
(J. Zamoyski’s Activity in the Field of Education), Cracow, 1921; an English summary 
can be found in the author's biography of Zamoyski, Great Men and Women of 


Poland (ed. S. P. Mizwa), New York, 1941, pp. 96-100. See also St. Tync, “Szkol- 
nictwo i wychowanie” (Schools and Education), Kultura staropolska, Cracow, 1932, 
pp. 345f. 

20 About that “trilingue lycaeum” or “collegium,” see M. Hrushevsky, Istoria 
Ukrainy-Rusy (History of Ukraine-Rus’), New York, 1955, (reprint of the 1907 ed.) 
Vol. VI, p. 484; and also the recent references by G. Vernadsky, Russia at the 
Dawn of the Modern Age, New Haven, 1959, pp. 281f., 284. 

21See A. Jablonowski, Akademia Kijowsko-Mohylanska (Mohyla’s Academy in 
Kiev), Cracow, 1899-1900; Hrushevsky, op. cit., New York, 1956, Vol. VII, pp. 
418f., also Vol. VIII part 2, pp. 95f.; A. M. Ammann, Abriss der ostslavischem 
Kirchengeschichte, Vienna, 1950, pp. 346-350, with detailed information on Mohyla’s 
ecclesiastical activity. 
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That peaceful development was interrupted by the civil war which 
started in the Ukraine in 1648, a year after Mohyla’s death. Already 
six years later Kiev came temporarily under Moscow's control, but 
when in 1658 part of the Cossacks turned again towards Poland, the 
Hadyach agreement, though obviously of a political character, included 
in a rather exceptional way an article concerning the cultural and edu- 
cational conditions in what was now called the Ruthenian Duchy.” 
Not only did the Kiev Academy now receive rights and privileges 
equal to those of the University of Cracow, but it was decided that in 
some other convenient place in the Ukraine a second academy of similar 
character would be opened. However, military and diplomatic events 
developed in a different direction, and when in 1667 the Ukraine was 
divided between Poland and Russia, Kiev, contrary to the original stipu- 
lation that it would be returned to Poland after two years of Russian 
occupation, was finally lost to the Commonwealth. However, as a 
cultural center, Kiev was to play in the latter part of the century a very 
significant role as an intermediary link between Russia and the West, 
well before the Westernization dictated from above by Peter the Great.™* 


It was no less significant that at the same time, in the midst of the 
war, a plan was made to create a university in the city of Lwéw, that 
old meeting place of Western and Eastern cultural trends, where 
Catholicism of Latin rite and the Polish element were already pre- 
dominant, but where the Ruthenian bishopric was still Orthodox—it 
adhered to the Union of Brest only at the turn of the century—while 
the Armenian bishop of that same city had just concluded with Rome 
a religious reunion. ** Following the much earlier example of Wilno, 
and under the impression of what the Orthodox had obtained for their 
Academy in the Hadyach agreement, the Jesuits started in 1659 an 
action in order to elevate their old Lwéw College to the position of 
an academy, and King John Casimir issued, indeed, in 1661 a charter 
granting their request.”” The royal decision was, however, not confirmed 
by the Diet nor by the Pope because of the opposition of the University 
of Cracow to the opening of what could be a rival institution, and the 
difficult conditions after all the struggles of the period, in which Lwéw 
had played such a heroic role, did not favor the promising plan. 


22The drafts and the final text of the agreement have been examined by 
Hrushevsky, op. cit., New York, 1958, (reprint of 1936 ed.), Vol. X, p. 336. 

23 Ammann, op. cit., pp. 353-355; see also Clarence A. Manning, The Story of the 
Ukraine, New York, 1947, Chapter VIII: “The Snread of Kievan Culture in 
Moscow,” pp. 106-120. 

24 G. Petrowicz, L’Unione degli Armeni di Polonia con la Santa Sede (1626-1686), 
Rome, 1950, (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 135,), particularly pp. 143f. on the 
project of Archbishop Torosowicz to found an Armenian College in Lwéw. 

25 St. Zatuski, Jezwici w Polsce (The Jesuits in Poland), Cracow, 1908, (abridged 
ed.), pp. 109-110. 
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When Poland, between her first and second partition proceeded to a 
constructive reform of her educational system under the leadership of 
the famous Commission of National Education,?* there were in the 
Commonwealth only two universities to reorganize, those of Cracow 
and Wilno, since K6nigsberg was completely lost more than a century 
ago as was Kiev; the private University of Zamos¢ had gradually ceased 
to function, and Lwéw already in the first partition had been annexed 
by Austria which soon was to carry out the old project of making it 
a center of higher education but by organizing there a German univer- 
sity. However, all the remote traditions of the period of three hundred 
years, from 1364 to 1661, when Poland and later the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth had made so many efforts to develop the western insti- 
tution of the studium generale in the vast area from the Carpathians to 
the Ealtic and as far as the Dnieper region, always with due respect for 
the local conditions of the various lands, remained well alive until the 
rebirth of the Polish Republic in 1918. It is true that the tradition of 
the University of Warsaw, short but rich in vicissitudes, did not reach 
farther back than the early years of the so-called Congress Kingdom,?’ 
and that the University of Poznan, founded immediately after libera- 
tion, had no tradition at all, except the memory of the unsuccessful 
project of the Lubrafiski Academy of 1519,°° since under Prussian, 
rule not even a German university had been opened there. But, in addi- 
tion to the Jagellonian University which, with the exception of a brief 
interlude of Germanization in the quarter of a century after the Austrian 
annexation of 1846, had always preserved its proud heritage and re- 
called it in 1900 on the 500th anniversary of its first reorganization, 
three more historic centers of academic life retook their rightful places. 
The University of Lwéw, which already in the fifty years of Galicia’s 
autonomy had been, along with Cracow, a second center of Polish 
culture and shortly before World War I celebrated the 250th anniver- 
sary of its origin, was now named the University of John Casimir. The 
Catholic University of Lublin, founded in 1918, can be considered a 
revival of that in nearby Zamos¢. And when the University of Wilna 
which even in the early nineteenth century, after the Partitions, had 
experienced almost unexpected possibilities of free development with 
Prince Adam Czartoryski as Curator,” but was completely suppressed 
after the Insurrection of 1830-31, could be reopened in the liberated 
city in 1919, it was called the University of Stefan Batory. 


26 A. Jobert, La Commission d’Education nationale en Pologne, Paris, 1941. 

27 J. Bielifski, Krélewski Uniwersytet Warszawski 1816-1831 (The Royal Uni- 
versity of Warsaw), 2 vols., Warsaw, 1907-1911. 

28 See above, n. 9. 

Py M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and European Unity 1770-1861, Princeton, 1955, pp. 
26, 319. 
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In conclusion, it must be added that the progress of university life 
in the late mediaeval, Renaissance and post-Renaissance period of Polish 
history is important not only for the academic tradition of the Poles 
and their partners in the former Commonwealth, but also for the study 
of the eastern expansion of Western culture in the age of transition 
from a mediaeval to modern Europe. It is, therefore, regrettable that 
even on the best and most recent maps illustrating the history of 
European civilization®® these facts have not been adequately noted. 
The approaching 600th anniversary of the origin of the University of 
Cracow would be an appropriate occasion for re-examining the whole 
problem not only in Polish but also in international historiography. 


30 See e.g. in the Rand McNally Atlas of World History, Chicago, 1957, the in- 
teresting maps showing the centers of European civilization in the Middle Ages, 
during the Renaissance, and in the period 1550-1700 (pp. 54-55, 58-59, and 70-71). 

















JOZEF JASNOWSKI 


EASTERN EUROPE AND WESTERN TRAVELLERS 
DURING THE PERIOD OF THE GRAND TOUR 


In 1789 there appeared in London a work by Leopold Brechtold 
entitled An Essay to Direct and Extend the Inquiries of Patriotic 
Travellers. This work, a classic of its kind, is divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author puts forward preliminary information and advice 
about the equipment and technicalities required for profitable travel. 
The second (431 thickly printed pages) is packed with minutely elab- 
orated questions which were to direct the traveller's attention to what 
he should look for, ask for and listen to. The third part of the work is 
only a bibliography of books on travel and on geography, arranged 
according to countries, provinces and principal towns.* 

Of the recommendations expounded in the first part, two are espe- 
cially emphasized by Brechtold as the conditio sine qua non of profitable 
travel. The first is on the value of having a previous knowledge of 
the country which the traveller intends to visit and the second, on the 
necessity of commiting observations to paper.” 


1 The full title of Brechtold’s work runs as follows: An Essay to direct and extend 
the Inquiries of Patriotic Travellers: with further Observations on the Means of 
Preserving the Life, Health and Property of the Unexperienced in their Journies by 
Land and Sea, London, 1789, 2 vols., pp. XXVIII, 526, X, 283. 

The bibliography is based on the work of G. H. Stuck: Verzeichnis von aelteren 
und neueren Land- und Reisebeschreibungen, Halle, 1784, 1787. 

East-European countries are represented in Brechtold’s bibliography by eight 
principal headings (Livonia, Lithuania, Poland, Prussia, Pomerania, Russia, Silesia 
and the Ukraine) and several minor ones. 

2“Since it is confirmed by truth, that a traveller's curiosity is in proportion to 
his instruction, it will be necessary for him to read the best histories on the Ancient 
and Present State of the country he proposes to visit...Under the history of the 
Present State are comprised Geographical Descripions, Modern Travels and Journies, 
which will point out what hitherto remained unobserved... An Inquisitive traveller 
should never be without paper, pen and ink in his pocket... Travellers ought to 
commit to paper whatever they find remarkable, hear and read, and their sensations 
on examining different objects; it is advisable to do it upon the spot, if the time, 
the place and the air circumstances will admit of it; even such observations that 
promise but a remote advantage should be written down as soon as convenient.” 
An Essay, Vol. I, pp. 16 and 43. 

The necessity of committing observations to paper was strongly emphasized by 
J. Howell, the XVIIc. author of a traveller's guide: “Traveller must always have a 
Diary about him when he is in motion of Journeys, to set down what either his 
eares heare, or his eyes meet with most remarquable in the day time, out of which 
he may raise matter of discourse at night, and let him take it for a rule, that he 
offend lesse who writes many toyes, than he who omits one serious thing. For the 
Penne maketh the deepest furrowes and doth fertilize a enrich the memory more 
than any thing else. “Instructions for Forreine Travell,” p. 20. I have used the re- 
print * a by E. Arber, who collated the first edition of 1642 with the second 
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Brechtold’s work closes a long list of publications of this kind which 
appeared before 1789. They were intended to serve the young or in- 
experienced traveller who planned to go abroad on a Grand Tour to com- 
plete the education of a perfect gentleman.* 

I do not need to emphasize that the countries of Eastern Europe 
(Poland, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Livonia and Russia) were rarely 
recommended to intended travellers by authors of these publications. 
The reason for this wes twofold. First, these countries were remote 
from main routes; second, they had not much of interest to offer. Their 
landscape lacked picturesqueness and their towns the fine arts, neither 
had they refined Courts or enlightened society. No wonder then that 
they were not much in vogue with the authors of travellers’ guides and 
their followers. 

The result of these omissions in the list of countries recommended 
meant that ordinary travellers of the Grand Tour period, who went 
abroad to complete their education and make their acquaintance with 
the life and manners of foreign countries, rarely penetrated east of the 
Oder. 

With envoys and diplomats it was a different matter: they had to go 
there for commercial or political missions. As a rule, more important 
diplomatic missions were entrusted to persons of some standing, who 
were accompanied by educated litterati as their guides, secretaries or in- 
terpreters. These men were the eyes and ears of every successful embassy: 
they drafted letters and memoranda, collected useful or curious informa- 
tion for their masters and kept diaries.* 

Travellers in the diplomatic service had several advantages. Their 
field of observation was larger, owing to their contacts with influential 
persons. They had easier access to first-hand sources of information. 
Being well aware of the attributes necessary to Grand Tour travellers, 
they went abroad with some knowledge of the geography and history 
of the country to be visited and returned home, not only with well 
loaded memories, but also with thickly scribbled diaries. From these 
sources, they drew lavishly when writing their books on travel. 

Thanks to some of these travellers, who were endowed with literary or 
scholarly ambition, the countries of Eastern Europe were more than once 
portrayed in literature on travel and thus became known to the Western 
world. 

Sigismund von Herberstein (1486-1566) opens a long list of travellers. 

3 See: W. E. Mead, The Grand Tour in the Eighteenth Century, Boston, 1914. 

4Francis Bacon in his Essays gave this advice to young travellers: “As for the 
acquaintance which is to be sought in travel, that which is most of all profitable, 


is acquaintance with secretaries and employed men of ambassadors; for so travelling 
in one country he shall suck the experience of many.’ 
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on diplomatic service. During his numerous missions to Poland, Lithu- 
ania and even to Muscovy, he accumulated a vast knowledge of East 
European geography and ethnography, which he amply expounded in 
his once famous Rerum Moscoviticarum Commentarii, first published 
in 1549, many times reprinted and translated into several modern 
languages.” 

Herberstein was not a pioneer in the geography and ethnography of 
Eastern Europe. A Polish scholar, M. Miechowita (1456-1523) wrote 
much earlier on these subjects and his works were widely used by later 
geographers in the XVI and XVII centuries. Unfortunately, Miechowita 
was a theoretician who lacked a human approach to geographical prob- 
lems, which characterizes the work of Herberstein. His Commentarii 
has remained until today a valuable source for any social historian and 
ethnologist. 

Herberstein knew the works of Miechowita and undoubtedly used 
them as a guide, but this was not the only debt he owed to Polish sources 
of information. During his numerous diplomatic missions to Poland and 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, he had ample opportunities of gaining 
first hand knowledge about countries and peoples east of Poland, espe- 
cially Muscovy. His own journeys to the latter country enlarged his 
knowledge and colored his matter-of-fact descriptions with a hue of 
personal reminiscences. 

Several pages of the Commentari# are devoted to the description of 
Lithuania and of the Ruthenian countries, but the core of his work is 
a delineation of Muscovy. He portrayed this country, its ruler and 
people, vividly and in detail, showing it as an homogeneous political 
organism, remote, alien to the West and very conscious of its own 
potentiality. Herberstein’s work was a revelation to the rest of Europe. 

Jerome Horsey (c.1545-1630) was a man of lesser calibre than 
Herberstein. He travelled widely, first in the capacity of an agent of 
the Muscovy Company and later as Envoy of Queen Elizabeth. In the 
years 1572-1590, he visited Polish and Muscovite courts and many 
places in Livonia and Lithuania. He had a good, retentive memory. 
His descriptions of people he met and conversed with are true to life, 
but he rarely went beyond his personal experiences and showed limited 
interest in the life and customs of foreign people. Only his portrayal 
cf Muscovy, which he found unlike any other country he had visited, 


5 The best work on Herberstein is still that by Fr. Adelung: Siegmund Freitherr 
von Herberstein... Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf seine Reisen in Russland, Peters- 
burg, 1878. See also the valuable introduction to the English translation of Com- 
mentarit by R. H. Major entitled “Notes upon Russia,” London, 1851, 2 vols and 
Herberstein’s autobiography, published in 1855 Fomtes Rerum Austriacarum: Scrip- 
tores, Vol. I, Vienna, 1855. 
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shows his undoubted ability for observation. But the fact that he wrote 
from memory, unaided by diaries or notes, scarcely qualifies him as a 
typical traveller of the Grand Tour period.® 

The XVII century is a period of spectacular embassies. Their manifold, 
tasks offered ample opportunities for travel abroad to men of humble 
means but solid education and scholarly ambition, who were attached. 
to these embassies in the capacity of secretaries or interpreters. To this 
category belonged Adam Olearius (1603-1671). In the years 1633-1639, 
he visited a large part of Eastern Europe and of Asia in the retinue of 
the envoys of the Duke of Holstein to Muscovy and Persia and has left 
us a record of his journeyings. 

Olearius was a man of wide interests and good education. Orientalist 
and historian, long before he went abroad he studied the authorities 
accessible to him on the history and geography of Eastern Europe 
(S. Herberstein, M. Miechowita and M. Kromer) and also of Asia. While 
in foreign countries, he journeyed in the true spirit of the Grand Tour 
and committed to paper all that he observed or enquired into. 

The scope of his interest was very wide. Political and military events, 
court life and the social condition of peasants in the countries he travelled 
through, ethnography and natural history—all these phenomena he 
blended with mastery into a coherent picture of a large part of Eastern 
Europe and Asia. 

His book was in great vogue in the XVII century and has remained 
till today a first rate source for the social historian.” 

Guy Miege (1644-1718), a scholar and lexicographer, accompanied as 
an “attendant” in the years 1663-64, Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, who 
was sent by Charles II to Moscow to re-establish commercial and political 
relations between England and Muscovy, which had been cut abruptly 
by the Cromwellian Revolution. The embassy travelled there via Arch- 
angel and Vologda and returned to England by land as far as Riga and 
from there by sea. 

Miege looked on his journey to Moscow as a grand opportunity to 
collect material for a book on travel. His field of observation was 
limited to two countries: Livonia and Muscovy. His knowledge of their 
geography and history was not very thorough, but his diligence in accu- 
mulating facts was no less than that of Olearius, and his literary ability 
was greater.® 


6 The best modern edition of Horsey’s work is that by E. A. Bond in his Russia 
at the Close of the Sixteenth Century, The Hakluyt Society, London, 1856. 

7 Olearius’ Offt Begehrte Beschreibung der Newen Orientalischen Reise ...was 
first published in 1647 and again in 1657 in an enlarged edition, which was 
twice reprinted in the XVII century. It was translated into English, Dutch, French 
{several editions), Italian and Russian. 

8 Miege’s A Relation of Three Embassies was first published in 1669. It was more 
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C. W. Wickhart, secretary to the Austrian envoy who was sent to 
Muscovy in 1675, was a man of smaller calibre than Olearius or 
Miege. Wickhart went with the retinue of his master via Poland, 
Prussia, Livonia and sojourned for several weeks in Muscovy. His de- 
scription of the latter country is detailed and shows that he kept his 
eyes open and his pen well employed. But the notes on the journey 
are superficial, although from time to time, when Wickhart writes 
about towns of eminence, he shows some knowledge of their past and 
even of their statistics. His main interest was in churches, monasteries 
and fortifications.® 

B. L. F. Tanner (c. 1656-1610), a Czech from Prague, went to Poland 
in 1676 and there entered the service of Prince Michat Jerzy Czartoryski, 
Palatine of Volhynia. When Czartoryski was appointed envoy to 
Muscovy in 1678, Tanner joined his retinue. He kept a diary of his 
journey and made several pen sketches of objects most striking to him. 
These sketches he used as illustration to his Legatio Polono-Lithuanica in 
Moscoviam, published in 1689, in which he described his travels in 
Poland, Lithuania and White Ruthenia and his sojourn in Muscovy. 
It is a matter-of-fact report of the author’s own journey and the pro- 
ceedings of Czartoryski’s embassy, mixed with interesting descriptions 
of towns and peoples. These descriptions are the most valuable part 
of his book, as they show that its author was not without a gift for ob- 
servation and for grasping essentials.’ 

With Tanner, we part with travellers in the employment of diplo- 
matic missions. They are more numerous than given above, and are 
known to students thanks to the excellent bibliographies of F. Adelung 
and of W. Kordt. The detailed treatment of all their works is beyond 
the scope of this essay, which is limited to pointing out some character- 
istic features that this group of travellers had in common with the 
Grand Tour protagonists. 

The coming of the XVIII century was a turning point in the history 
of diplomacy. The casual assignment of embassies became rare: it was 
replaced by permanent residents or envoys, and later by ambassadors. 
The role of their secretaries also changed radically; they were attached 
to the office for years, occupied in writing dispatches and doing various 
tasks bordering on espionage. By living in one country for years, their 
observations lost the freshness of first impressions, which was always 
the characteristic trait of the Grand Tour travellers. 





widely known outside England, due to the French translation which was first edited 
in 1669, three times reprinted in the XVII century and once in the XIXth. A 
German translation appeared in 170i. 

9Carl Valerian Wickhart: Moscovitische Reiss-Beschreibung, Vienna, 1677. 

10 Legatio Polono-Lithuanica was twice published in original Latin, in 1689 at 
Niirnberg and in 1726 at Cracow, and in 1891 in Russian translation. 
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The Grand Tour itself flourished throughout the whole of the XVIII 
century and ended abruptly with the coming of the French Revolution. 
Brechtold’s work, published in 1789 became a symbolic testament of 
a distinct way of travelling which lasted for three centuries and was 
never resurrected. 








LEON KOCZY 


JOMSBORG 


Of all the barbarians who invaded Europe in the Middle Ages, the 
Vikings left the most lasting impression on its history. Truly, the three 
centuries between the destruction of Lindisfarne in 793 and the conquest 
of England in 1066 can be called a Norman epoch in European history. 
The beginning of this epoch was quite different from its end. The 
Vikings started in Western history with ravages in Christian Gaul and 
ended as missionaries of the Gospel and propagators of French culture. 
No wonder that their history is as contested as the history of an epoch 
in transition can be. 

Fortunately we have left far behind us the “Gothic” Viking hero, 
synonymous with a “bestial, bloodthirsty sadist’ who from the many 
Western chronicles invaded the pages of romantic works.’ From the 
middle of the XIXth century, historians turned a deaf ear to the cries 
of monks over slaughtered Christians and looked over ruins of destroyed 
monasteries to the political achievements of the Normans in so many 
parts of Europe. These were exceptional in magnitude, unrivalled in 
scope. What historians, philologists and archaeologists had done in this 
respect for the history of the Vikings may be compared with the rehabili- 
tation of Islam and Byzantium by modern research. The history “de 
adventu Normannorum et crudeli barbarie illorum” had to be re-written 
and everywhere it was re-written for the benefit of knowledge and to 
the glory of the Vikings. 

Against this background and in close connection with the age-long 
trend in Nordic studies, the relations between Scandinavia and the 
Southern Baltic littoral, strictly speaking between the Danes and the 
Western Slavs, may be treated. But we must not be surprised when we 
do not find here epoch-making events which influenced the destiny of 
nations and changed the map of Europe. 

Dudo of St. Quentin, discussing the raiding methods of the old Danes, 
expressed the view that “navigio ipsas Daci petebant aquas, indeque 
exsilientes populabantur finitimas terras.” One has only to recall Norman 
conquests in Russia, Italy and England, and their onslaught on Con- 
stantincple, France and Spain, to grasp the correctness of this view. But 

1K. Litzenberg, “The Victorians and the Vikings. A Bibliographical Essay on 


Anglo-Norse Relations,” Contributions in Modern Philology, The University of 
Michigan, No. 3, 1947, p. 3. 
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at the same time one would expect that the Vikings would have applied 
these methods of conquest in their exploits in the Baltic and used the 
waters of the Slavic continent, the Oder and the Vistula, which were 
near at hand and which would have led them into the interior of Central 
Europe. This was not the case, however. The Danes, strangely enough, 
left untouched the “Sclavania” of Adam of Bremen, they never tried the 
Oder, even for exploratory purposes, and they seemed to avoid the 
Vistula which once led the Goths as far as the Black Sea. This does 
not mean that there were no relations whatever between Scandinavia 
and the Southern littoral of the Baltic and that there were no attempts 
to impose “Norman” theories on the history of the Baltic Slavs. 

In this paper we are concerned only with the Polish “Normanno- 
machia,” which, fortunately, did not lead to such disheartening excesses 
as the disreputable “Warangomachia.” Nevertheless, as in the East so also 
in this case, the Viking problem perhaps not so obscure and not so 
complex, contains the same questions: (1) the origin of the dynasty of 
the Piasts, and (2) the part played by the Normans in the foundation 
of the Polish State. 

We must begin with the assertion that, whereas the Nordic if not 
the Norman problem in Polish history is as old as in other countries, 
the relations between Scandinavia and the Slavic continent are allegedly 
much older. One may cite, e.g. the Gothic exodus from Scandinavia to 
the continent as presented by the Polish scholar, J. Czekanowski.” 

The author takes for granted what is known from good sources and 
generally accepted by historians, that the Goths emigrated in the be- 
ginning of the Christian era from Scandinavia to the Vistula from 
where they went to the Black Sea at the end of the second century. But 
whereas most scholars assumed that the Goths left their new continental 
homes completely, J. Czekanowski states that only part of the invaders 
migrated southward, while the mass of them stayed behind and helped 
to organize the Polish state which was erected by the dynasty of the 
Popielides and then taken over by the Piasts. In Czekanowski’s view, 
there is a historical connection between the stay of the Goths on the 
Vistula and the origin of the Polish state in the Xth century. The memory 
of this past continuity allegedly lived on into the XIVth century and 
tound expression in the otherwise enigmatic inscription on the tomb of 
the Polish sovereign, Bolestaw I (922-1025): “regnum Sclavorum, 
Gothorum sive Polonorum.” 

We would not follow the learned Polish anthropologist on his lonely 

2 J. Czekanowski, “Synteza slawistyczna a zagadnienie genezy pafstwo%ci polskiej” 
(Slavic Synthesis and the Genesis of Polish Statehood), Slavia Antiqua, Vol. I, 1948, 
pp. 302-322, and “Wstep do historii Stowian” (Introduction to the History of the 


Slavs), Prace Instytutu Zachodniego (Studies of the Western Institute), No. 21, 
Poznan, 1957, pp. 246-250. 
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Gothic way simply because there is no connection between the exodus 
of the Goths from Vastergotland to the Vistula and the outpour of the 
Vikings to West Europe and the Oder six centuries later. The point 
is that the author, presupposing the existence of a historic tradition in 
ninth century Poland, connects these relations with the well known 
family alliances between the Piasts and their Nordic neighbors. This, 
however, is wrong. It is impossible to find the sources, whatever their 
origin and condition, any trace of 

such a living tradition of connection with Scandinavia that the Piasts could 


have felt themselves induced to entertain close blood relations with Nordic 
dynasts. 


The origin of these relations is simply political, as the origin of the 
Piast dynasty is autochthonous and not Norman. 

If so, how did the problem of the Nordic descent of the Piasts and, 
as its corollary, the problem of the Nordic origin of their state, arise? 
This problem, which is outside any reasonable historical inquiry, would 
not be mentioned were it not that it has been propounded by such re- 
spectable scholars as A. Hofmeister, R. Holtzmann and A. Brackmann. 

As a matter of fact, the whole theory of the Nordic origin of the 
Piast dynasty is based on the second name of the first ruler, Mieszko sc. 
Dagome, which is assumed by German scholars to be of Scandinavian 
origin. This argument is, philologically, frail as the document in which 
the name is found is corrupted. And yet it was enough for some German 
scholars to construct a theory of the Norman origin of the Polish state, 
allegedly created by the Vikings settled in the estuary of the Oder. If 
we are not in accord with Polish historians in their attitude on Jomsborg 
we are in full agreement with them in the view that any discussion on 
this matter would be “une discussion stérile.”* 

The origin of the Polish state, at least as far as foreign influence is 
concerned, is a closed chapter. It cannot be explained by analogies with 
conditions in Russia or in the West and it owes nothing to Nordic in- 
fluence, be it the dynasty, political institutions, or the Nordic descent 
of a very few noble families. The Polish state, as we can see it emerging 
from foreign sources, was created by the dynasty of the Piasts who 
united different tribes between the Oder and Vistula by simple con- 
quest. This process was completed by the year 990, although neither 
its chronology nor its extent is quite clear. This is true with respect 
to Western Pomerania, which leads us to the problem of Jomsborg. 

3A refutation will be found in the essay of H. Lowmianski, “Critique de la 
théorie de l’origine normande des états slaves,” Studi in onore di Armando Sapori, 
Milano-Varese, pp. 149-172. 

4R. Kiersnowski, “Plemiona Pomorza Zachodniego w $wietle najstarszych zrdédet 


pisanych” (The Tribes of Western Pomerania in the Light of the Oldest Written 
Sources), Slavia Antiqua, Vol. Ill, 1951, p. 126f. 
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Let us take the term symbolically and in its wider sense as an ex- 
pression of Polish-Scandinavian relations in the Viking epoch. Chrono- 
logically, the problem can be confined to the period between the year 
985, when the Danish king, Harald Bluetooth, appeared at the mouth 
of the Oder, and the year 1022, when his grandson, Canute the Great, 
raided the Southern Baltic shores for the last time. Territorially, it must 
be limited to “Western Pomerania,” a term which requires explanation. 
One Polish historian states that the tribes which inhabited the estuary 
of the Oder and the adjacent country had, long before the epoch in 
which we are interested, formed a political, cultural, linguistic, and, 
even religious unit, in which the towns of Wollin and Stettin played 
a prominent part. They are described in a German source as “Zeriuani 
...tantum est regnum, ut ex eo cuncte gentes sclavorum exorte sint, et 
originem sicut affirmant ducunt...”° This paper will deal only with 
that country, which is strictly delimited to the wide estuary of the Oder 
and called for convenience’s sake “Western Pomerania.” 

The point now is to decide to whom this country belonged in the 
years 985-1022: Was it dominated by the Vikings? Was it involved in 
the conquering sweep of the first Piasts? Nor is that all. Even if we 
admit that there was foreign domination on the Oder, the question re- 
mains of how far this foreign influence affected the political status of 
the country and changed its destiny? Historians have not left all these 
questions unanswered. 

For a long time, students of Norman history lived under the spell 
of J. Steenstrup, the great Danish authority on the history of the Vikings. 
With his study Venderne og de Danske, published in 1900, the problem 
of Jomsborg seemed to be settled once and for all. The Slavs were 
represented by him as barbarians, able as pirates, but incapable of in- 
dependent political life; the Jomsborg existed, but represented a bulwark 
of Danish domination in Pomerania. Then came the second phase of 
the problem, which can be labeled the “Polish Normannomachia.” A 
long line of Polish historians, inspired by a seemingly competent author, 
K. Wachowski, took over the problem of Jomsborg and labored over 
it until the last war. All of them admitted the existence of the Viking 
Jomsborg, but, at the same time, they considered that Western Pomerania 
was under Polish influence. There was, so to say, a Dano-Polish con- 
dominium at the estuary of the Oder. There was even cooperation 
between the Jomsborg Vikings and the Polish Piasts. At last, after the 
war, a complete reversal of J. Steenstrup’s position occurred. A Polish 
historian, Prof. Gerard Labuda, rejected entirely the existence of Joms- 


5 A. Gieysztor, “Les origines de l’Etat Polonais,” La Pologne au X-e Congres In- 
national des Sciences Historiques 4 Rome, Warsaw, 1955, pp. 56-81. 
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borg and denied the existence of foreign influence in Western Pomerania, 
which according to him, meant Danish influence. In this way, the 
symbolic bone of contention was removed and the way was cleared for 
tne theory of Polish domination in Western Pomerania. This view is 
held today, with some differences concerning details, by all Polish his- 
torians and it found expression in the History of Poland sponsored by 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. 

When opposite views on the same question exist, we can assume the 
difference is the effect of different interpretations of sources or that those 
interpretations are inspired by preconceived ideas. In this case, German 
historians labored under a misconception of the Slavs, whose history 
they ignored for a long time and whose culture they sometimes despised. 
This led them to a biased account of German-Polish relations, even with 
respect to the Jomsborg problem which is only indirectly connected 
with those relations. 

J. Steenstrup may be criticized for the fact that, in ignoring the history 
of the Slavs, he compared the culture of the Vikings at its best with the 
culture of the Slavs at its worst. This led him to underestimate the 
part played by the “Wends” in the history of the Baltic. Neither Germans 
nor Scandinavians utilized the numerous Polish studies on Jomsborg 
simply because they did not know (and, with one notable exception 
among Danish students, they do not even now know) the Polish lan- 
guage. This inadequacy of formal means was a source of misconceptions 
and the deficiency will grow proportionally with the extent of Polish 
excavations in Woilin and Western Pomerania. Polish historians are 
not free of preconceptions, but they are at least exempt from the lack 
of formal means. All of them studied German history thoroughly, 
K. Wachowski knew the Danish language and sources, and G. Labuda 
is now mastering the Scandinavian literature in its original Old-Nordic 
language. 

With these circumstances in mind, we may now proceed to the sub- 
ject itself. 

To the Polish historians, the Jomsborg problem begins with two 
events at the frontier between Poland and her Western Slav neighbors 
in the years 963 and 967. Inconspicuous in themselves, both events are 
the first historical facts in Poland’s history, and it can be easily under- 
stood that they were brought to prominence since the war by the 
approaching Polish Millennium. The story of these two events is based 
exclusively on two chapters of a contemporary and well! informed 
author, the Saxon monk Widukind, and on some accounts of a later 
writer, Thietmar, bishop of Merseburg, who died in 1018. The story 
goes as follows: 
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In the year 963, a German iebellious count, Wichman, fled from 
Saxony to the Polabian Slavs, with whom he twice defeated the Polish 
Duke Mieszko [Wid. III, 66}. After new misfortunes befell him on the 
Elbe, he returned in 967 and again conspired against Mieszko with the 
Slavs “qui dicuntur Vuloini [{Jbid. III, c. 69]. It is generally accepted 
that this name refers to the inhabitants of Wollin, a well known em- 
porium in the estuary of the Oder. Mieszko was forewarned and fore- 
armed this time: Wichman was beaten along with his Slav allies, among 
whom, besides the Wollinians, were the Redarians, a tribe living near 
the Oder estuary [967]. “After this victory we may suppose that the 
mouth of the Oder fell into Polish hands and that the conquest of the 
whole Pomerania was soon completed...” This is a foreign scholar’s® 
summary of a sanguine discussion between Polish historians over the 
two mentioned chapters and the consequences of the events of 963 and 
967. 

This conclusion, or supposition, is the only basis for the assertion of 
Polish domination in Western Pomerania in the Viking epoch. There 
is not the slightest evidence, neither in contemporary nor in later sources, 
of the conquest of Western Pomerania in 967 and of the domination 
of the Piasts at the mouth of the Oder in the years 967-1022. Never- 
theless, the theory of the Polish conquest of Pomerania as elaborated by 
J. Widajewicz and completed by Z. Wojciechowski [1935] was gen- 
erally accepted by Polish historians and is axiomatic among them today. 
Looking at the amazing literature on Western Pomerania, one cannot 
help but be struck by Leopold V. Ranke’s warning, of which A. Momi- 
gliano reminded us in one of his saggz on the Roman Empire: 


Der Weg der leitenden Ideen in bedingten Forschungen ist ebenso gefah- 
lich als reizend: wenn man einmal irrt, irre man doppelt und dreifach; selbst 
das Wahre wird durch die Unterordnung unter einen Irrtum zur Un- 
wahrheit .. .7 


The theory of Polish domination in Western Pomerania, based on 
conclusions from two Latin sources, is incompatible with the evidence 
of Nordic sources, which, imperfect as they may be, maintain that on 
three occasions Scandinavians strongly influenced political conditions 
on the Oder: 1) when a Viking stronghold Jomsborg existed [985-990]; 
2) at the arrival in Pomerania of Olaf Tryggvason [990-1000]; and 
3) when Canute the Great [1014-1035] began to raid the Southern 
Baltic shores. In this paper we are concerned only with the history of 
Jomsborg, since the other two problems have not yet been discussed 
by Polish historians. 


6 F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London, 1949, p. 57. 
7A. Momigliano, Contributo alla storia degli studi classici, Rome, 1955, p. 164. 
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We may dispense with reconsidering the position of those Polish and 
foreign historians who, steering a middle way between extremes, pre- 
sented Jomsborg as an object in Danish-Polish politics. It is more 
appropriate to pass to the other extreme, as represented by Prof. G. 
Labuda because if his assertion that “the Jomsborg is to be totally 
eliminated from the realm of Polono-Scandinavian relations and from 
Pomerania” is retained, then all the learned speculations of Polish and 
foreign Normannomachs about Jomsborg become pointless. 

In 1946, G. Labuda published a two-page paper, “The Legend of 
Jomsborg,” which presented a resume of a work lost during the war.* 
It will be difficult to find a study which provoked less discussion and 
caused more effect than this heresy sponsored by the Society of Friends 
of Sciences in Poznan. It is really a heresy and the author is fully aware 
of it. We may rub our eyes reading these two pages, but we must deal 
as best we can with the conclusions, which run as follows: 1. The Viking 
fortress Jomsborg known from Icelandic sagas is identical with Julin- 
Wollin known from Latin sources. 2. The existence of this fortress 
cannot be scientifically proved. 3. It cannot be stated, on the basis of 
unquestionable sources, that the well known jarls of Jomsborg, Palnatoki, 
Sigvaldi and Styrbjorn, had any connection with the Slavic settlement 
on Wollin. 4. Burislav, the Slav king of the sagas, is a legendary hero. 
5. In the battle of the kings, which took place in Oeresund and not at 
Svolder on the Pomeranian coast [A.D. 1000], not Jomsvikings but 
Slav pirates were present; their provenience cannot be established. 

As we can see, these conclusions cover two of the three problems 
mentioned above and present their complete negation. The bewildered. 
reader could have expected, as he now expects, to be reassured by the 
promised work which would justify the conclusions reached. This work 
has not appeared, but, as we can see from his studies, especially from 
the study of the Styrbjorn saga, his attitude has not changed. The im- 
portance of these studies consists not so much in their conclusions as 
in the question they raise as to the value of the saga as an historical 
source: 


All our knowledge on Jomsborg and the Jomsvikings is based on the 
stories of the Icelandic sagamands from the end of the XIIth, but mostly of 
the XIIIth century; their truthfulness is exactly the same as the truthfulness 
of our Master Vincent on the Leszeks from Cracow or of the author of the 
well known legends about Walgierz the Perfect concerning the relations 
between Wislica and Tyniec in the second half of the [Xth century.® 


8G. Labuda “Legenda Jomsborga” (The Legend of Jomsborg), Sprawozdania 
Poznanskiego Towarzystwa Przyjacidt Nauk (Proceedings of the Poznan Society of 
the Friends of Learning), Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1945-46, pp. 38-39. 

9G. Labuda, Studia nad poczatkami panstwa polskiego (Studies on the Origins of 
the Polish State), Poznan, 1946, p. 88. 
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The meaning of this comparison is difficult to grasp, even for Polish 
historians, because legends really belong to folklore and are outside 
the scope of history. But by this misleading comparison, the author 
has expressed an opinion on the sagas: they are simply legends, in the 
worst sense of the word, and, as such, are beyond the interest of the 
historian. In view of this, we might ask, at the very outset of the in- 
quiry on the sagas, if any plea on their behalf is worthwhile? Moreover, 
if the sagas are simple fables void of any historical value, what is there 
left of the history of Jomsborg and its relations with Poland? 

For a long time Polish historians lived under the spell of “The Legend 
of Jomsborg” and the effect of this was felt in their works. Then, in 
1953, the spell was broken by the late J. Widajewicz’® and by Prof. 
Labuda himself. In an article entitled “Saga of Styrbjorn,” Labuda de- 
cided to “explain, at least on the basis of a fragment, by which methodo- 
logical procedure he came to a quite opposite view in respect of Joms- 
borg”™’ to that held by other historians. To this end, he chose the 
story of Styrbjorn, a jarl in Jomsborg, whose exploits on the Baltic were 
felt by Sweden, Denmark, and even Poland. The hero was well chosen 
because the study of his deeds required a treatment of all kinds of Nordic 
sources—trunic inscriptions, scaldic verses, Icelandic sagas on one hand,,. 
as well as Latin, Danish and German chronicles and Anglo-Saxon annals 
cn the other. It is by the rigor of this classification that an inquiry 
into Styrbjorn’s story may be carried out. 

First, let us look at the Latin chronicles. In these, the author was 
confronted by the oldest authority, Adam of Bremen [1085], along with 
the Danish Svend Aggeson [1185] and Saxo Grammaticus [1200-1215], 
on Harald Bluetooth’s flight to the mouth of the Oder. Prof. Labuda 
takes for granted that the three chroniclers were dependent on one an- 
other—Svend on Adam, Saxo on Svend. However, this has never been 
proved. Were ita fact, how could Adam speak of the “civitas Sclavorum, 
quae dicitur,” Svend of the “Urbem quae nunc Hyumsburgh nuncu- 
patur,” and Saxo of “Julinum, nobilissimum illius provinciae oppidum”? 
Nor is that all. The oldest tradition, as we find it preserved in the En- 
commium Emmae Reginae, relates simply that “pater [sc. Haraldus] 
ad Sclauos fugit.” Since this statement presents the royal tradition and 
Adam got access to it through King Svend Estridsen, does it mean that 
Adam’s additional statement on Harald’s flight—not simply “ad Sclauos,” 
but “ad civitatem Sclavorum quae Jumne dicitur” —is an invention of 
his own? I do not think so. The only conclusion is that two independent 


10 J, Widajewicz, “Kontakty Mieszka I z panstwami nordyjskimi” (Mieszko I's 
Contacts with the Nordic States), Slavia Antiqua, Vol. IV, 1953, pp. 130-149. 

11G. Labuda, “Saga o Styrbjornie, jarlu Jomsborga,” Slavia Antiqua, Vol. IV, 
1953, pp. 283-337. 
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sources of information existed at Saxo’s time: a court tradition, followed 
by the Encommium and by Adam, and a folk tradition about a city 
“quae nunc Hyumsburgh nuncupatur.” From this tradition, Saxo took 
over the information about Styrbjorn and composed the story in a way 
which would better suit the Danish national aspiration of his own 
time. Here Prof. Labuda is right, but he failed to convince us that Saxo 
simply forged new facts which, from then on, appeared in all versions 
of the Styrbjérn saga. 

With all this, the flight of the Danish king to the Pomeranian Slavs 
remains a fact. This fact should have been explained, but, surprisingly, 
it has been disregarded by Polish historians. Besides this, the Polish 
anti-Normanist ought to explain how Harald could have sought and 
found refuge in Western Pomerania if the area was under Polish dom- 
ination at the time (in 985 or 986)? 

Let us now discuss the sagas. There are five of them, arranged by 
scholars in a hierarchy: (1) Odd Snorrason’s Tryggvason saga (c. 1170); 
(2) Fagrskinna and (3) Heimskringla (1220-1230); (4) Knytlinga saga, 
(c. 1260); and (5) Tattr on Styrbjérn (c. 1300). Only the last is a full- 
fledged saga, and for this reason it was put at the bottom of the hier- 
archy. Prof. Labuda’s view is quite different: the Tattr originated in 
the years 1200-1220 and is consequently older than all other sagas ex- 
cept Odd Snorrason’s. To prove this, he put seven excerpts of the Tattr 
and the Knytlinga saga side by side, suggesting that the Knytlinga saga 
is a “simple condensation of the Styrbjarnar Tattr; both sagas agree to 
the extent that even some expressions in them are identical.” 

I am sorry to confess that, until the author produces better evidence, 
it will be difficult to yield to this suggestion. Of all seven examples, 
only one, Styrbjérn brendi Gli skip (Knytlinga) and Styrbjérn brendé skip 
pau oll (Tattr on Styrbjérn), appears to conform in a wide sense to the 
author’s suggestion, but even this can be explained away by assuming 
that two authors, describing the same event, could have used similar 
expressions. 

The relationship between the sagas is one question. Another question. 
is their origin and development until the thirteenth century, when their 
growth was stopped by literary records. Here the author has reached 
the heart of the Jomsborg problem. By expounding his view on the 
usefulness of the sagas as historical sources and on the value of tradition, 
the author put the problem in the right place of methodological dis- 
cussion. Let us consider his treatment of the origin and development 
of the sagas and their relation to scaldic poetry. 

The author points to the existence of two forms of tradition: an 
“oral legend,” prosaic in form and flourishing in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and a “poetical legend,” preserved in the verses of 
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the scalds. From the time of Snorre Sturlason, people were aware of 


the difference between the two kinds of sources and preferred the 


verses to the oral tradition. So did the sagamands, who were hampered 
in the use of scaldic verses owing to their many metaphors (kennings), 
but who used them as evidence for their story. Consequently, each in- 
terpreted them in his own manner. In this way, as an effect of con- 
stantly new interpretations, sagas developed, while the number of 
facts remembered diminished and the number of scaldic verses did not 
increase. This process of saga-making was encouraged by conditions 
in Scandinavia, where the new feudal lords tried to justify their social 
position and their way of life by invoking the past. This was a difficult 
task because the story was blurred and the past was poor in events. But 
there were the sagamands: they took over the difficult task of supporting 
the new society with necessary facts which they offered in the guise 
of sagas. 

His inquiry led Prof. Labuda to an illuminating lesson: We cannot 
trust the sagas as an historical source for the eleventh and older cen- 
turies; we can only use their scaldic verses, but we cannot use the 
“paraphrases, interpretation and surmise” of the sagamands. Not con- 
tent with this admonition, the author decided to give us a demonstration 
of the sagamands’ dealings with the poetry of scalds. 

As a victim he chose the author of the Styrbjérn Tattr. The sagamand 
referred to two scaldic poems to prove that: (1) In the raid of Styrbjérn 
against Eric of Sweden the Danish King Harald also participated, and 
(2) The battle between Eric and Styrbjérn took place at the river Fyris 
(Fyrisvold). 

As for the last event, the sagamand used a verse of Thorwald Hjal- 
tasson. The scald described the battle at Fyris in which Eric slew certain 
Vikings who came “from over there here to Sweden,” and finished the 
verse as follows: “Only those of the numerous army survived who fled; 
they had a greater army than ourselves; it was easy to overwhelm them.” 
This text of Finnur Jonsson, for a long time untested by philologists 
or historians, was challenged by the Norwegian Ove Moberg and re- 
stored to its allegedly original form: “Only those survived who fled. 
They were a greater army; it was easy to catch the army of Hunding.” 
The difference between these texts is obvious. In the one Eric over- 
whelmed an army, in the other—the army of Hunding. Whom shall we 
trust? Prof. Labuda accepts Moberg’s emendation and believes he has 
caught the sagamand at his clumsy work: The sagamand knew only 
what interested him, namely that there was a battle at Fyris in which 
Fric beat some unidentified Vikings. This was sufficient for him to 
link the scaldic verse with Styrbjérn’s last fight and to compose a saga. 
Was it really so? We do not know how the sagamand’s mind worked 
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but certain facts are incontestable: (1) There was a battle at Fyris be- 
tween Eric and an army under the command of Hwnding, (2) The 
enemy came from abroad because he came “from over there here to 
Sweden,” (3) The army was composed of Vikings, and (4) A part of the 
beaten army escaped. 

The question is who was Hunding? It is the name of a mytho- 
logical king in a saga. Besides this, it presents in Norse sources 
the personification of a “sea-king.” In any event, it is a typical metaphor, 
a kenning used instead of a proper name. It is clear that at the time 
the verse was recited, everyone knew who this Hunding was, and that 
he was a real person. To assume that the Swedish king fought at Fyris 
against a mythological hero would simply mean to ridicule Eric. 
When we look for a “sea-king” who overran Sweden in Eric’s time, 
we are obviously attracted to the Danish king Harald Bluetooth. The 
conclusion then is that at the Fyris there was a battle between the Danish 
and the Swedish kings. This means that Ove Moberg’s emendation, in- 
stead of hampering our inquiry, helped us to establish one more fact. 

Useful as the new fact may be, it does not help us to find a way to 
the Styrbjérn known to the sagas. But let us stay at our task, at Prof. 
Labuda’s dealing with scaldic verses. 

There is a verse of an unknown scald—Danir, which reads: 


Neither the Jutes wanted to bring the tribute to the ships as long as 
Styrbjérn ships will not stay at the coast {I}. “Now, the king of the Danes 
joined the host of youths; deprived of his country and of his subjects he 
will live under the burden of his misfortunes” {II}. 


It is difficult to grasp the meaning of these verses, but two facts stand 
out: (1) Styrbjérn’s connection with a Danish king, and (2)The ordeal 
of the same king-exile. First of all we must ask: Who was the king? 
Here the author is compelled to confess that “all historians without any 
exception, even the hyper-cautious Laurits Weibull,” misled by the saga, 
saw in the king of the Danes—Harald Bluetooth. The question was 
cnly—at what event did the scald hint when speaking of the king? 
Some scholars linked the verse Damir to the king’s campaign against 
Sweden, others to his flight to. the mouth of the Oder. 

Against this unanimous opinion, Prof. Labuda adduced the relations 
of Thietmar and Adam of Bremen in which king Svend Forkbeard is 
represented first as a captive of Northmen and then as a sinful exile 
in Norway, England and Scotland. This picture is in such contrast to 
what we know about Svend’s long and brilliant reign, that both sources 
were labeled products of theological bias. Truly, it is impossible to 
recognize in the errant and homeless king of Adam and Thietmar the 
“excellent” king-Viking who launched assaults against England from 
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994, and in 1000 brought even Norway under his sway. Yet, the 
author preferred this picture and tried to utilize it to help transfer 
Styrbjérn from the battle at Fyris to the scene in England. Again we 
regret to stand with the old guard, this time even supported by Weibull, 
and to oppose the author’s attempt to force the evidence of a scald’s 
verse with the help of biased chronicles. 

It is strange that the author himself helps us to destroy the picture 
of Adam-Thietmar. To prove the presence of Styrbjérn in England 
with Svend and not with Harald at Fyris he resorted to a source over- 
looked by myself in my studies on Jomsborg. The source is a verse of 
Torleifr parlascald Raudfeldarson, a court scald of Svend Forkbeard. 
We read there: “Often the excellent king of the Jutes covered with 
blood his sword in England, together with the heavenly-sent companion.” 
The king is Svend. The year is 994. The scene is England. But who 
is this companion? It must have been an outstanding person because 
only such a person could be distinguished by the name of a royal com- 
panion: It can be only another prince-Viking, the future king of 
Norway, Olaf Tryggvason, who stormed England together with the 
Danish king. Nevertheless, Prof. Labuda preferred to identify the com- 
panion of Svend with Styrbjérn and not with Olaf. This is a blunder. 
The author was aware of it and must have had recourse to a tour de force 
by assuming that the verse Danir is an excerpt from the Torleifr’s 
drama. The only proof he adduces is the six-syllable construction of 
both verses and the fact that the Danir is speaking about the “Jutes” 
and the drapa about the “king of Danes, the king of “Jutes.” That is 
surely not enough. 

Prof. Labuda’s intention was not to discuss facts. Therefore, we will 
drop any further inquiry into Styrbjérn’s fate. His purpose was to dis- 
cuss method, and in this he is fully right because any attempt at pre- 
senting the story of Polish-Scandinavian relations must be preceded by 
an inquiry into Old Norse sources. About thirty years ago, I propounded 
the need of this kind of studies. Today, when in view of the imminent 
Polish Millennium historians and archaeologists try to put in order all 
corners of the young Piast state, this need is even greater. But we must 
ask after thirty years—where are we now and where shall we go? I 
would say that at this moment we are like Styrbjérn’s host at the battle 
of Fyrishold—shrouded in mist and weighed down by doubts. But after 
a generation’s toiling over a handful of sources and a great number of 
studies, Polish historians are surely flattering themselves that they are 
approaching a synthetic picture. What a picture! The Vikings are 
chased away from the mouth of the Oder. Their heroes are lifted into 
the realms of fables, and Jomsborg has been sunk in the sea like another 
‘Atlantis. If so, what more is there to do? 
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First, I am sorry to disturb the complacent Normannomachs and 
assure them that outside their enchanted circle are still the faithful 
who did not desert Jomsborg nor its glorious host. So they must chase 
those neo-Vikings from the scene or join their ranks. This is a queer 
situation, but there is no question of surrender. It is easy to destroy a 
inonument on which two generations have worked, but it is much more 
difficult to give in its stead a new picture. However, let us try. 

The Jomsborg problem has in my opinion an economic aspect and, 
as far as I can see, it was the late Prof. Z. Wojciechowski who first 
had an inkling of this.» As in so many other fields, so also in this 
case, archaeology is an aid to the historians and turns out to be of 
some use for our inquiry. German and Polish excavations at Wollin 
did not fall short of expectations justified by the evidence of literary 
sources. They revealed a great international emporium at the mouth 
of the Oder, with connections as far as Sweden and Byzantium. No 
wonder that it was coveted by its neighbors—the Piasts, the Danes and 
even the Germans. There was a drive towards the opulent city which 
led to the first clash between the Germans and the Piasts in the year 
972. After the defeat of Hodo at the hand of Mieszko I, the Germans 
fell out and they were not to appear on the Oder until 1128. The 
Danes were more lucky. They settled down in a camp at Wollin as 
they did in many countries and in the estuaries of so many rivers, and 
contented themselves with tributes from the city and the booty from 
piracy. That was Jomsborg. Its history was short, as it could have lasted 
at most from 967 to 990, uneventful, since the only exploit of its 
garrison was the raid on Norway in 990. Jomsborg was not Trilleborg, 
a training ground for Viking expeditions to the West, so Polish historians 
can not disprove its existence by the lack of relics. We have only to 
go through the Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland™ to be 
astounded how few traces the Normans left in Western Europe which 
they stormed through centuries at the head of whole armies. 

With the year 994, a new era opened for the Vikings. Svend Fork- 
beard set out on the conquest of England which was to be achieved only 
after his death by his son Canute. There was more adventure, more hope 
for land and more danegeld. Let us remember that in the period of only 
ten years, 1002-1012, the Danes squeezed out of the Angles 120,000 
pounds of silver, a sum which it is impossible to imagine they could 
have collected in the Far East. Thus, after 994 Jomsborg vanished 


12 Recently it was stressed by A. Gieysztor in “Tio powszechne narodzin panhstwa 
polskiego” (The Historical Background of the Origin of the Polish State), Wéa- 
domosci Historyczne (Historical News), No. 6, 1958, p. 406. 

13H. Shetelig, ed., Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland, Vols. I-IV, 
Oslo, 1940-1954. Vol. IV contains a Supplement to the Viking Antiquities on the 
Continent and Western Europe by An. Bjérn and H. Shetelig. 
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simply because its heroes were decimated in Norway or preferred the 
conquest of England to the raids on the Baltic. But the fate of the 
Jomsvikings struck the imagination of the Icelanders because of the 
fact that they dared to overthrow the tough Hakon jarl and overwhelm 
their own homeland. So it came about that we have in the sagas the 
echo of a Viking stronghold at Jom and no trace of the Slavic city 
which did not interest the sagamands, while in Latin sources we find 
only the Slavic emporium and no trace of Jomsborg which was un- 
known to Adam and forgotten by the Slavs. We can reduce the story 
of Jomsborg to the story of a short-lived Danish rampart at the mouth 
of the Oder and to a transient episode in the history of Western 
Pomerania. Only the doomed Jomsborg heroes remained on the scene 
admired by the Vikings and immortalized by the Jomsvikinga saga. 
Historians may try to deprive it of truthfulness but they cannot deprive 
it of its peerless beauty and its tragic spell." 

The history of Western Pomerania in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
is to be written without preconception and without wishful thinking. 
The country lived its own life nearly independent of foreign domina- 
tion and under its own dynasty. But it is here that the difficulties 
begin. When Polish historians try to divest Burystaw of the splendor 
of the founder of the Pomeranian dynasty, we can doubt and discuss, 
because he is known enly to the sagas. It is worse, when they will not 
identify the Slavs at the battle of Svolder with Pomeranians because 
they have against them the sagas and a scaldic verse. But when 
they refuse to recognize in Wrtsleof dux of 1206, whose existence is 
attested by documentary evidence, the Pomeranian prince Warcistaw,” 
then we must reproach them with preconceptions and lack of historical 
objectivity. 

Still, I believe that Polish historians can and shall make contributions 
to Norman studies and it is their task to present a full story of the rela- 
tions between Scandinavia and the Western Slavs in the Viking epoch. 
At this moment, they seem rather to dissipate their efforts. There was 
a recent meeting between Polish and Russian scholars with the aim of 
discussing the origin of the Slavic states. The way was smoothed by 
the Poles, because besides Prof. Labuda, Prof. H. Lowmianski could present 
an imposing work on exactly the same question.’® But there is a mistake 


14 About the historicity of Jomsborg see: The Saga of the Jomsvikings. Trans- 
lated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction and Notes by Lee M. Hollander. 
‘ University of Texas Press, Austin, 1955, p. 18 sq. Cf. L. S. Thompson’s remarks 
in Speculum, No. 31, 1956, p. 519. 
15 His name is not to be found in the genealogical tables in the voluminous work 
of W. Dworzaczek, Genealogia. Tablice, Instytut Historii Polskiej Akademii Nauk 
(Historical Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences), Warsaw, 1959, tabl. 18. 
16H. Lowmiahski, Zagadnienie roli Normanédw w genezie panstw stowianskich 
(The Role of the Normans in the Origin of the Slav States), Warsaw, 1957. 
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in the construction of this work as there is in the problem itself. The 
origin of Russia is one thing, the origin of Poland another. To unite 
them is to mix up two independent processes separated by a span of at 
least one hundred years. Then, there must be drawn a line between 
the Varangians and the Normans, whose exodus was not even chrono- 
logically coincident, but was in any case, independent in origin and aims. 


Polish historians can work on both sides although their place is 
rather in the West. The Jomsborg problem is a Norman problem and 
the Norman question belongs to the medium aevum. But if we wish to 
contribute to Norman studies as they are fostered in the West, we 
must agree upon certain principles and proceed along certain lines. In 
my Nordic studies, I have tried to explain the nature and peculiarity 
of Old Norse sources and Prof. Labuda’s effort is from the beginning 
directed towards the clearing of differences between the sagas, scaldic 
verses and the Latin sources. We have the right to be astounded when 
we read in a quite recent book, that in view of the difficulties with which 
historians have to grapple using Nordic and Latin sources 


we can dispense with forcing our way through the thicket of Scandinavian 
sagas, be it only in modern translations, and through the even worse and 
now age-old thicket of treatises, especially Danish and German ones. The 
study of Adam of Bremen’s chronicle and of some chapters of Saxo Gram- 
maticus’ Gesta Danorum as well as of some new and more important litera- 
ture, enriched with excerpts from sagas and biographies, allow us to form 
for ourselves a conscious opinion 


about the extent of Danish domination in Western Pomerania.’ This 
is amazing. I do not know if we are back with the romantics or Snorre 
Sturlason, but surely we are not in the noble company of J. C. H. R. 
Steenstrup or Laurits Weibull. 


The saga is a unique source in that it presents tradition. All the differ- 
erences between historians in respect to it reduce themselves to their 
attitude towards tradition. To evaluate tradition means to find out 
the relation between the epic event and the legend; the legend and 
historical facts. Fortunately, the way for an inquiry along this line has 
already been traced by some works. The Nordic literature is a heritage 
of the heroic age and it belongs to the five European heroic literatures. 
Consequently it was treated with them in the first volume of the Chad- 
wicks’ opus magnum, The Growth of Literature.“* When C. M. Bowra 


17 J. Natanson-Leski, “Panstwo Mieszka I’ (The State of Mieszko I), Studia 
Wczesnofredniowieczne (Early Mediaeval Studies), Vol. IV, 1958, p. 41. 

18 ff. Munro Chadwick and N. Kershaw Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 
Vols. I-III, Cambridge University Press, 1932-40. Cf. N. K. Chadwick, “Literary 
Tradition in the Old Norse and Celtic World,” Saga-Book. Viking Society for 
Northern Research, Vol. XIV, No. 3, 1955-6, pp. 164-199. 
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completed it by his Heroic Poetry'® we got a broad basis for the study 
cf the sagas and scaldic poetry by a comparative method. That is the 
defect of both works which, like all histories of literature, aim at 
“general types” and “parallel developments” unpleasant to the historian. 
Nevertheless, any student of Old Norse literature will begin the study 
of sagas and scaldic poetry with these two works. At the same time, 
we can learn from them that there exists a difference of attitude towards 
the heroic legends between historians and historians of literature. The 
historians of literature are unwilling to admit a collective authorship 
and an extended creation of any literary work and they are prone to 
regard it as a single product of a sole genius. They are interested in, 
the form of the work which expresses by itself the cultural conditions 
of its epoch and the creative genius of one author. The attitude of 
the historian to tradition is different. He is not interested in the form 
but in the content of the work and is looking not for formal beauty but 
for historical truth. His task is to find out how, starting from isolated 
events, a tradition grew up and how this tradition took the shape of an 
epos. The historian has before him two means to test the historical 
value of a legend and the truthfulness of the tradition: (1) he checks 
the events of the legend by reliable literary sources, and (2) he confronts 
it with archaeological evidence. Such means are generally accepted and 
employed by critical scholarship. The greatest epics of world literature 
underwent this test which, in the final analysis, is the test on tradition. 
There was a time when all epic works were held in disrepute and when 
tradition and legend was synonymous with a favola bene trovata. This 
was so in the nineteenth century with its scepticism and the so-called 
“Higher Criticism.” All historians in this century were overawed by 
the Diplomatik. They would not even consider any history which was 
not warranted by documentary sources. This mostly German critical 
prejudice had a ravaging effect on the attitude toward epic works, which 
can be felt even today. Let us remember a few classic examples: 

As can undoubtedly be guessed, we are hinting in the first place at 
the I/iad, “the work which leads the majestic roll of European literature” 
and presents the oldest problem of the relation between legend and 
history. Here the tradition had probably to pass the longest way — 
between the twelfth century B.C. when the Trojan heroes fought out 
their war and the middle of the eighth century when they were im- 
mortalized by Homer. But here also archaeology, owing to the excava- 
tions of H. Schliemann and E. Evans, and linguistics involving the 
deciphering of Oriental texts, enabled the historians to put to test the 


19C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 590, and “The Meaning 
of a Heroic Age,” Thirty Seventh Earl Grey Memorial Lecture, New Castle upon 
Tyne, 1957, pp. 15f. 
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Greek legends. This task was performed in a great work by Miss 
H. L. Lorimer”? from which all students confronted by the problem 
of legend and history can learn. It admits an epic tradition received by 
Homer in the age of Greek Western colonization as it came down 
before the Ionian migration with a Mycenaean heritage. But even more 
directly, the subject is dealt with by C. H. Whitman” in his study 
on Homer and the Heroic Tradition where the view is expressed that 
the Greek epics give us a picture of Mycenaean reality corroborated by 
progressing historical knowledge. Nevertheless, Homer will be an 
eternal problem for the traditionalist and “unitarian” and there will be 
probably adherents of K. J. Beloch who in the pagine immortali of his 
Griechische Geschichte decided long ago that in order to eliminate 
“dilettantism” in history, 

wir miissen die ganze Sagenkritik beiseite werfen und uns darauf besch- 


ranken, was aus den Monumenten, aus der Sprache und durch Riickschliisse 
aus den Zustanden der historischen Zeit sich ermitteln lasst.. .2? 


Another great example is in early Roman history. We all know how 
badly Roman legends fared under the pen of B. G. Niebuhr whose 
“knife cut away the flesh of tradition and left naked the skeleton of 
truth...” Under his influence, as well as under the impact of the 
German “Higher Criticism,” the nineteenth century despised legends 
and turned for truth to other sources. But recent Swedish excavations 
in the Eternal City** brought discoveries which not only did mot discredit 
the legends but which encouraged some scholars to revert to the old 
uncritical confidence in tradition and even to interpret archaeological 
discoveries in accordance with such a tradition. If such an attitude is 
wrong it is even worse to stand uncritically with the Niebuhrians and 
their wholesale rejection of legends as historical sources. At this stage 
of Roman studies, owing to archaelogical evidence neither has our belief 
in tradition been shattered nor has the reputation of the legends been 
lowered. 

20H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, Macmillan, 1950, pp. xxiii, 552, 
32 plates. Cf. the appraisal of Sir John Myres in Antiquity, Vol. XXV, 1951, pp. 
69-74. 

21C. H. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge Mass., 1958, p. 45; but at the same time see: R. Carpenter, Folk Tale, 
Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics, University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1958, p. 183. 

22K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, II, Aufl., Vol. I, 2, p. 4. The appraisal 
of his method by A. Gitti, “Mythos: La tradizione pre-istoriografica della Grecia,” 
Studi Baresi di Storia e di Filologia, Vol. I, 1949, pp. 13, 19-20, 108-—and 
“fissando in pagine immortali il vero metodo con cui vanno valutati il mito ed il 
canto epico...,” p. 109. 

23 E. Gjerstad, Early Rome, Vol. I, Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rome, 
Lund, 1953, 4-0, Vol. XVII, No. 1, pp. 8-9, and “The Earliest History of Rome: 
New Excavations and Finds,” Acta Congressus Madvigiani Hafniae MCMLIV, Vol. 
I, 1958, pp. 376-392. 
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Let us now pass to the Middle Ages. Here the Chanson de Roland 
with a literary record only second to Homeric studies will attract the best 
pens in history and literature.** When G. Paris published in 1863 his 
Histoire poétique de Charlemagne it seemed that the problem of history 
and legend was settled in the greatest of the chansons: The French epic 
originated directly in the events which it related and which were in- 
stantly recorded in the form of cantilénes or “complaints.” This was 
cne extreme. Then, on the other side, against the traditionalists appeared 
J. Bédier with his verdict that the 


chansons de geste sont nées au XI-e siécle seulement, a une longue distance 
des événements qu’elles retracent. Par suite, elles se sont formées selon un 
mécanisme trés différent de celui qu’on a trop souvent supposé...?® 


In his opinion between Ronceval and the first crusade, when the 
oldest chansons could have appeared, there was a vacuum—“c’est le 
silence et le vide absolus.” This seemed strange to Ferdinand Lot. In 
his eyes 
l’épopée était tributaire de I’histoire et il convenait, en critiquant les textes, 


de prouver la réalité des personnages dont les actes ont inspiré, directement 
ou non, les jongleurs du XII-e siécle... 


He discovered the existence of a legend and proved the historicity of 
Ogier the Dane. By reviving the ancient theory of transmission from 
century to century, he filled the gap of three centuries of silence pre- 
supposed by Bédier. This was not the last word,”® R. Bossuat added: 


La critique moderne s‘oriente dans le sens indiqué par F. Lot. Avec une 
remarquable unanimité, tous ces nouveaux venus défendent ouvertement ou. 
non la thése traditionaliste et font valoir I’existence non seulement de 
légendes antérieures au Roland d’Oxford, ce que personne ne discute, mais 
de prototypes latins, frangais ou provencaux .. .?7 


I have pointed to the studies of these great epics for two reasons. 
Firstly, we can and we shall learn from them method (of course not 
for the price of accepting all their conclusions). Second, they prove that 
in all these cases, tradition is rather rehabilitated and on the way to 
being reinstated in its value as a historical source. To reject or to accept 
it totally is the easiest method, but in both instances, wrong. To assess 
the value of tradition correctly requires cooperation with many other 


24'The most recent and exhaustive review of the problem is given by Ramon 
Menédez Pidal, La Chonson de Roland y el Neotradicionalismo (Origenes de la Epica 
Romanica), Madrid, 1959, pp. 7-48. 
25 J. Bédier, Les légendes épiques. Recherches sur la formation des chansons de 
geste, Paris, 1913, Vol. IV, pp. 473-477. 

26 F. Lot, Etudes sur les légendes épiques francaises. Introduction par Robert Bossuat, 
Paris, 1958, pp. 14-15. 

27U. T. Holmes, Jr., “The Post-Bédier Theories on the Origins of the Chansons 
de Geste,” Speculum, No. 30, 1955, pp. 72-81. 
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sciences and in many other fields. However, only in this way can 
we arrive at a better knowledge of the past, and a glorious past at 
that. 

One might expect that we should now turn to another classic example 
of heroic literature—the germanische Heldensage.** We are moving 
here in a different world, the world of the Niblungen, Beowulf and the 
Jomsvikinga saga, where the gods, the heroes and nature are as gloomy 
as the boreal nights and as awesome as the Scandinavian fjords. About 
i250, a Norwegian author translated the Chanson de Roland into his 
cwn language — the Karla magnus saga. He did his work without the 
proud sentiment with which the Frenchman composed his chanson, 
and without the noble patriotism which moved his soul. 

Perdu dans un lointain septentrion a des centaines de lieues de cette 
“France dulce’—expression qu'il ne traduit jamais—sauf une fois, ou il 
Ja rend mal: “France la bonne’; de méme qu’il néglige l’admirable vers 1861 


de la Chanson: “tere de France, muit este dulz pais.” La saga se dresse devant 
nous comme un hétre dans l’hiver nordique.. .?° 


Inspired by the same spirit of heroism, they are so different from the 
Romance creations as only differences of two races can be. As any 
epic, the saga is a monument of a great heroic age and must be treated 
against the background of the social and political conditions which 
during three centuries influenced the growth and development of the 
tradition. But the principal question remains the same: What is the 
relation of the sagas, as we have them, to the tradition? 

Ever since the time of A. Heusler the Germanists were haunted by 
the problem: Were the sagas part of oral tradition (Frezprosa) or were 
they composed in an artificial form by a single author (Buchprosa)? 
At present, we have two schools among the Germanists — one in- 
spired by the Norwegian ethnologist Knut Liestol, the other, the Icelandic 
School, patronized by Sigurd Nordal. The first stresses the oral element 
in the saga which grew from tradition shaped by many authors and 
finally written down by a single author. But all of them intended to 
write history; they were under the control of the listener and had to 
reckon with their audience which wanted history and was acquainted 
with it in part. A good reciter gave to the material a bound form 
that it might be easier to remember; and it was remembered. The 
saga thus underwent an artificial development without losing its faith- 
fulness to tradition. Knut Liestol is, as we can see, a traditionalist. 

28 Among the most recent contributions is to be noted the work of H. Kuhn, 
Dichtung und Welt im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1959, in which he speaks about “das 
Geheimnis der Traditionsgebundenheit mittelalterlicher Literatur,” (p. 182). 

29 P. Aebischer, “Rolandiana Borealia. La Saga af Runzivals Bardaga et ses dérivés 
scandinaves comparée 4 la Chanson de Roland.” Essai de restauration du manuscrit 


francais utilisé par le traducteur norrois. Université de Lausanne, Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres, Vol. XI, Lausanne, 1954, p. 41. 
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Sigurd Nordal does not deny the existence of tradition, although he 
does not recognize the “oral saga.” In his opinion, the saga came into 
being only when it was finally recorded in written form by a single 
author. This Kwnstprosa theory has its adherents as well as its critics, | 
as does Knut Liestol’s theory." Common to both schools is the fact | 
that they are working with no regard for historians, as if they could | 
dispense with their help. Suffice it to say, the most recent histories 
of Old Norse literature do not even mention the name of Laurits 
Weibull.*? 

With this scholar, we enter the camp of historians. As Prof. Labuda 
has introduced this author to Polish historians, we will content ourselves 
with pointing out the principles of his method. We have already men- 
tioned that the historian’s approach to all epics is guided by two prin- 
ciples: (1) to check its events by literary sources, and (2) to confront it 
with archaeological data. The question arises as to how far these principles 
can be applied to the saga. In the first case, the possibilities are limited 
as we have not so many Latin sources, as for example, the Chanson de 
Roland with its rich annalistic backgrounds. The help from archaeo- | 
logical quarters is more promising, as is shown by the most recent 
history of the Vikings presented by an archaeologist** At this moment, 

fe expect more monuments because excavations are not completed. 
(This task was performed completely in Western Europe.) On the other 
hand, the excavations at Trilleborg*® and Aggetsborg** are in them- 
selves puzzling: we have here two Viking strongholds without literary 
evidence, whereas at Jomsborg we have literary evidence without any 
archaeological relics. 

With all these deficiences, and in contrast to all other epics, the sagas 
can be tested by a means of which the sagamands were already con- 
scious—the scaldic poetry. There are thousands of scaldic verses mostly 
preserved by sagas so that the question arises: What is the relation 


30 The controversy is best presented by S. Einarsson, A History of Icelandic Litera- 
ture, Johns Hopkins Univ. Press for The American-Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York, 1957, pp. 126-130, and by Fred. Paasche, Norges og Islands Litteratur. Ny 
Utgave ved Anne Holtsmark, Oslo, 1957, pp. 388-392, with bibliographical notes on 

392. 
é 21] have in mind the works of S. Einarsson and Fred. Paasche and also of G. 
Turville-Petre, Origins of Icelandic Literature, Oxford, 1953. 

32 J. Bréndsted, The Vikings. Translated by Estrid Bannister- Good, London, 1960, 

p. 390-391. 

? 33 P, Noérlund excavated this camp between 1934- oe and described it in “Trelle- 
borg,” Nordiske Fortids minder, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1948 

24 Excavated between 1945-49 by C. G. Schultz, “Aggersborg: Vikingelejren ved 
Limfjorden,” Fra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark, 1949. Trelleborg is called by the 
author “Saeland Jomsborg. There has been found no fully warrantable historical 
information on the subject of Jomsborg, and there has been a tendency to contest 
that it ever existed at all. The discovery of a work like Trelleborg, however, indicates 
that the flourishing legends about Jomsborg are not merely figments of the imagina- 
tion but embellished realities,’ (p. 286). 
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between the sagas and scaldic poetry and how did the sagamand handle 
scaldic verses using them in his composition? 

L. Weibull formulated the principle that the sagas can be used as 
historical source only insofar as they can be tested by the verses of 
scalds. Prof. Labuda adhered strictly to this principle, and forced it to 
the extreme by assuming that in some cases the sagamand had for his 
saga only a scaldic verse, and that consequently, the method of using 
the saga consists only in using its scaldic verses. This is difficult to 
accept. Firstly, if we cannot deny that the scaldic strophes formed the 
basis for some of the Icelandic and the kings’ sagas ,we cannot assume 
that when a saga does not contain scaldic verses, the sagamand did not 
use scaldic poetry at all.*® Secondly, Prof. Labuda’s attitude implies a 
negation of tradition, in any case of a tradition which could be trusted. 
But against this it must be stressed that one of the Germanists recently 
summing up the results of the literary controversy admitted that, at this 
moment at least, scholars agree on a rich oral tradition in Iceland and 
the question is, as it was, to what degree the oral form of tradition is 
preserved in the actual form of the sagas. Thirdly, there are surely 
greater difficulties in using the scaldic poetry as it would seem from 
Prof. Labuda’s casual remarks. One difficulty is that the scaldic verses 
are expressed in such a manner that it is doubtful whether they were 
understood outside the scaldic profession. The numerous kennings are 
a real problem which might have been grasped by contemporaries, but 
they sounded strange at the time of the sagamands. Finally, using scaldic 
poetry, the historians must be aware of the formal conditions of its texts. 
Finnur Jonsson has collected all the scaldic verses from manuscripts, 
edited and provided them with translations in the years 1911-1915. 
Already in 1923, the Swedish scholar E. A. Kock impugned this edition 
and started to emendate its texts in his Notationes Norraene. Published 
after his death in 1943, they are of value only for the philologist simply, 
because they are without translations. Other criticism was raised by 

Ians Kuhn who reproached scholars for using Jonsson’s faulty text. 
Even E. A. Kock was guilty of this fault. A re-edition of scaldic poetry 
has been urged from all quarters, also by Prof. Labuda, and will be 
hailed by helpless historians. 

I stress in this paper the need of methodological discussion on the 
saga and I would insist even more on the usefulness of keeping our in- 
quiries in line with the developments in European literature. The 
problem is the tradition, the epic, the saga. The epic is everywhere 
passing through a critical stage and the “Higher Criticism” is living 
through a crisis of doubts. Among the Germanists there are two schools, 


35 This point of view is expressed by G. Turville-Petre, Origins of Icelandic Litera- 
ture, pp. 44-45. 
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the “traditionalists” and the “individualists” in the Romanists’ camp. 


The philologists crave for a re-edition of Finnur Jonsson’s opus which 
they must provide with translations. Historians are on the lookout for 
more archaeological evidence, feeling uneasy in face of the disconcerting 
conflict which they must follow but can seldom help. 

We have our own troubles. Whatever their nature and cause, we 
are not in a position to present to the illustrious assembly at Stockholm 
a necessary and truthful picture of relations between Scandinavia and 
the Western Slavs in the Norman era, not to speak of a history of the 
Vikings of which the Danes can boast themselves.*® I think that because 
for a time we were out of touch with studies in Scandinavia, we grasped 
the Jomsborg problem from the wrong side. We aimed first at a ready 
picture, then we got a wholesale rejection of the sagas and only then 
were we promised a full edition of Old Norse sources. This order 
roust be reversed. First, we would expect the publication of sources, 
then a discours sur la méthode and only then can we proceed to a 
synthetic picture. The way is long, the work is hard. One cannot be 
unaware of the advice of a stern master of the Alma Mater Cracoviensis 
when entering upon his chair he benignly admonished his pupils: 
“Arduum est quod agrediemini, utique non iacet in molli veneranda 
scientia lecto... .” 


36 Besides Prof. Joh. Bréndsted’s book, The Vikings, the work of Ch. Homer 
Haskins, The Normans in European History, first published in 1915, has been re- 
printed in the U.S.A., New York, 1959. 
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MARIAN KUKIEL 


LELEWEL, MICKIEWICZ AND THE UNDERGROUND 
MOVEMENTS OF EUROPEAN REVOLUTION (1816-33) 


Too little was done in the way of scholarly investigation of the history 
of Secret Societies in the last century. The subject was considered as 
unworthy of serious scholarship and the disclosure of facts and per- 
sonalities as contrary to the inveterate habit of discreet restraint when 
speaking of private secrets of persons recently defunct. Reticence also 
prevailed in the case of the Freemasons, the most prominent secret 
society and the only one which has survived. The outstanding part 
which the Order played in the American Revolution was too ostensible 
to go unseen, and it was studied and related by Sidney Hayden, Ch. H. 
Callahan, Sidney Morse, Bernard Fay and others. The role of Free- 
masonry in the preliminaries and in the first phase of the French 
Revolution was a subject of bitter argument among various writers. It 
was denounced by Abbé Barruel, Neta Webster, Pierre Gaxotte and 
Bernard Fay. It was exposed without reservation, and not without 
pride, by Gaston Martin, a semi-official historian of the Grand Orient. 
Its role was admitted by Philippe Sagnac, George Lefebvre, and, with 
reservations, by Aulard, but violently denied by Albert Mathiez and by 
Albert Lantoine, the historian of the Grande Lodge, in his voluminous 
work on French Freemasonry. However, his virulent plaidoyer has 
apparently been recently shattered by the disclosure of Jean Fabre’ of 
a letter by the Chevalier de Maissoneuver (Grand Orateur du Grand 
Orient de Pologne) to Abbé Albertrandi, secretary of King Stanislaus; 
he attributed, not without uneasiness, the “journées” of 1789 and the 
humiliation and semi-captivity of Louis XVI to their French Masonic 
brethren. 

It seems superfluous to retell how French Freemasonry of both rites 
was torn to pieces and nearly destroyed by conflicting political trends 
and party feuds in 1792-1794 and, deserted by the Grand Master, 
Philippe Egalité, how it was depopulated by fratricidal extermination, 
and how it slowly recovered after the Thermidor. But, what followed 
under the rule of Bonaparte was for Freemasonry more than toleration 


1 Jean Fabre, Stanislas Auguste et l’Europe des Lumieéres, Paris, 1952, p. 500. 
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and security. Both in France and Italy, Freemasonry was subjected to 
official patronizing by the powerful Government. The Italians called 
it, with bitterness, “La serva gallonata.” However, there remained 
traditions of liberalism and enlightenment and latent opposition to 
authoritarian interference, as well as opposition to the Concordat and, 
in general, to Napoleon’s policy. In the years of the decline and fall of 
Napoleon’s Empire, a paradoxical situation arose: the Allied Powers 
sought support from the Italian Underground and French liberalism, 
and Alexander I became the patron and protector of European Free- 
masonry. The period of Restoration was thus at first one of discreet 
governmental protection or tolerance; and the chiefs of the political 
police, displaying a peculiar interest in the mysteries of Freemasons, 
both granted them support and seized control. As mentioned earlier, 
the Order did not recover its revolutionary momentum, though its 
liberalizing influence was still felt. It was, unwillingly, becoming more 
and more a comfortable and relatively safe sanctuary for revolutionary 
activities of the rising new political Underground: the Philadelphes or 
Adelphi, the Sublimi Maestri Perfetti, and the Carbonari—as well as 
the numerous national secret societies, born and working under their 
secret patronage. 

The history of Polish Freemasonry is relatively well-known, and we 

owe the first outline of its activities to Father Zateski, a Jesuit. Scholarly 
investigations by Szymon Askenazy in his masterly work, Lukasinski,? 
by Stanistaw Matachowski-Lempicki*® and by Emil Kipa* brought out 
new material and shed new light on the subject. 
_ The first Polish lodges were founded under Saxon influence in the 
period of the Saxon Kings. But their rival, King Stanislas Leszczynski, 
a champion of enlightenment, of great political and humanitarian re- 
forms, and of eternal peace, was a prominent continental Freemason. 
Stanislas Poniatowski, the future King, was initiated as a young man 
to a lodge in England, and later in Warsaw, as King, to the Lodge, 
“Under Three Helmets,” where he became “Salsinatus Magnus, Frater 
Rosae—Aureae Crucis.” 

During the period of Poniatowski’s reign, after the first partition, 
Poland became the promised land for Freemasons, and the Order, firmly 
established, attracted the intellectual and social élite, as well as the most 
active politicians and distinguished officers. It inspired the great work 
of the Committee of National Education and paved the way for modern- 


2Szymon Askenazy, Lukasinski, second edition, Warsaw, 1929. 

3See his Wykaz polskich 1éz (List of Polish Lodges), Cracow, 1931, and his 
Wolnomelarstwo na ziemiach W. Ks. Litewskiego (Freemasonry in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania), 1930. 
4In Studia i szkice (Studies and Essays), 1959. 
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ization of the State and improvement in the situation of townsmen and 
peasants. The Order, as such, could scarcely exert any secret control 
over Polish politics, as it has been assumed by some historians. Diver- 
gent trends and party feuds prevented any unity of political action. 
Leading Freemasons were either adherents to the King, followers of his 
urch-enemies as the Grand-Master Felix Potocki, partisans of an alliance 
with Russia, of an independent policy, of a constitutional monarchy, or 
of full sovereignty of the nation. Freemasonry united in supporting 
the Constitution of May 3, 1791, but the former Grand-Master was one 
of the few who went to St. Petersburg to invite the intervention of the 
Tsarina for restoring the old “liberties.” The country was invaded by 
the Russians and the work of the Great Diet was annihilated. The 
lodges became incubators of patriotic and republican conspiracies, 
preparing the Revolution of 1794 under the leadership of Tadeusz 
KoSciuszko, once soldier of the American Revolution and member 
of American Freemasonry. 

The third partition of Poland interrupted the existence of the Polish 
Grand Orient. It was immediately rebuilt in Napoleonic Poland. Stanis- 
las Kostka Potocki, the President of the Council of State of the Duchy 
of Warsaw, and fervent champion of enlightenment and promoter of 
public education, became Grand-Master and remained so until after 
the Congress of Vienna. He was Minister—and a most efficient one— 
of Religious Denominations and Public Education in the new Kingdom 
of Poland. Freemasonry was sponsored and supported by both founders 
of the Kingdom: Alexander I, its Russian protector, and Prince Adam, 
Czartoryski, the great champion of liberalism, enlightenment and pro- 
gress. As Curator of Wilno University and Educational District, Prince 
Czartoryski contributed to the revival of Freemasonry in the Polish 
provinces of the Empire, linked with the Grand Orient of Warsaw. 
In 1817, Freemasons in the former Lithuanian Grand Duchy achieved 
a spectacular success: the provincial assembly of the landowners carried, 
by almost unanimous vote a resolution for the abolition of serfdom. 
This was too much for Alexander’s liberalism, and the Civil Governor 
of Wilno, Prince Lubecki, was severely reprimanded for not having pre- 
vented it. But the triumphant progress of liberal ideas in the former 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania continued for several years, and strong ten- 
dencies towards reform and increase in activity occurred inside the Order. 


It was in this atmosphere that secret patriotic organizations of young 
intellectuals emerged both in Wilno and Warsaw. However, a few years 
later—in 1820—Polish Freemasonry was denounced for sheltering and 
sponsoring revolutionary conspiracies. A crisis developed which ended 
in 1821 with a royal decree abolishing Freemasonry in the Kingdom. 
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II 


The history of the French Philadelphes still requires further research. 
and elucidation of their rather obscure origins and their amazing 
career, from their first few lodges before the Revolution to their fusion 
with the Carbonari in the eighteen twenties. They had been a Masonic 
sect influenced by the tradition of the American Quakers and by the 
doctrines of Svedenborg and Martinez Paschalis. Its connection with 
the Philaletes, founded in the pre-revolutionary period by Savalette de 
Langes, is mentioned by Gaston Martin and Oreste Dito. They were 
firmly established in 1797 at Besancon, and Charles Nodier, the future 
eminent writer and member of the Academy, was one of the young 
members of their rather innocuous “Association of Friends.” They were 
patronized by Adjutant-Commandant Claude Malet and his deputy Jean 
Jacques Oudet, officers of the garrison. Three years later they had 
developed into a secret anti-Bonapartist League, sponsored by Moreau, 
their Censor, and led in France by Oudet, a figure from Plutarch, and 
General Malet who was the hero of the initially successful coup d’état 
in 1812. Moreau, while an exile in America, founded societies of 
Philadelphes at Boston and in Philadelphia itself. 

After the fall of the “tyrant,” a book of Charles Nodier, Histoire des 
Sociétés secrétes de l’Armée (Paris 1815), revealed the existence and 
deeds of the Philadelphes. He attributed most of the anti-Bonapartist 
plots and attempts on Napoleon’s life to them. The book, probably 
intended as a safeguard for republicans and jacobins against royalist 
reprisals, was no doubt resented by French public opinion as something 
cutrageous vis 4 vis the French Army. Some French historians—Edouard. 
Guillon, Léonce Pingaud—were at pains to destroy the testimony of 
Nodier and to reduce the significance of the Philadelphes to nil. But 
Nodier’s detailed study leaves no doubts as to their conspiracy in 1809 
in Marshal Soult’s headquarters and their attempt to make a compact 
with Wellington, in the withdrawal of the French Army from Spain 
and in overthrowing the Empire.° 

The Philadelphes were powerful in Italy and their activities were 
investigated by many historians of the Risorgimento. Much if not all 
about them has been told by Oreste Ditto, Alessandro d’Ancona, 
Gabrielle de Ninno, Giuseppe Romano-Catania, Raimondo Soriga, and 
Luigi Crivelucci, and much documentary evidence has been produced. 
They came to Italy with the French Army and they grew up as “La 


5 See Wellington’s Dispatches, Vol. IV, pp. 252-55, 274-75, 288-9-, 308-12, 350-51.. 
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immortale e Potente Societa degli Adelphi,” with a super-structure of 
“Maestri Sublimi Perfetti.” They were represented in Paris by Luigi 
Angeloni— an inspiring leader, poet and terrorist. Their head was 
Filippo Buonarroti, once a partner of Babeuf and historian of “Conspira- 
tion des Egaux”; and after the death of Oudet at Wagram, he controlled 
the French Philadelphes as well. There were also contacts with the 
Duchy of Warsaw. A distinguished Polish Colonel, Felix Potocki, who 
was disabled in Spain, and who returned to his country in 1810, in- 
spired an anti-Napoleonic republican plot which was closely connected. 
with the French conspiracies, z.e. with the Philadelphes. It is interesting 
to note that General Jan Henryk Dombrowski, once founder and 
commander of the Polish Legions in Italy, and in 1805 one of the 
highest dignitaries of the Grande Oriente d'Italia, was in 1810-11 con- 
sidered as the future leader of a Polish anti-Napoleonic coup d'état; 
and in the period of the Congress of Vienna and later, secret patriotic 
societies such as “True Poles,” “The Free Poles,” “The National Free- 
masonry” and “The Scythebearers” were founded either by some officer 
of his or by a pretended successor. An account of this may be found in 
the confessions of the Decembrist, Sergey Volkonsky, who, as early as 
1819, knew that a society of Philadelphes, transplanted from the French 
Army, existed in the Polish Army, though its objective had become 
primarily one of Polish liberation. The approximate date of his dis- 
closure roughly coincides with the creation of the “National Free- 
masonry” by Major Walerian Lukasifski. Its later transformation on 
May 1, 1821, into the Polish Patriotic Society (whose real but secret 
name was the League of Scythebearers), marked a new phase in the 
history of the Polish Underground—the first incorporation of some of 
the forms and tactics of Western Carbonarism. 

At the University of Wilno, historians of secret organizations have 
the unique privilege of easy access to certain pertinent papers which 
have fairly recently been published in ten volumes.® These documents 
have, in the main, been exploited by students of literature but not care- 
fully enough by students of political history, though the essential facts 
about the origin of the organizations have been known for a long time. 
In 1817 a secret “Society of Philomaths” was founded by students 
of the University, including Joseph Jezowski, Adam Mickiewicz, Thomas 
Zan, Franciszek Malewski, and Onufry Pietraszkiewicz. Their written 
legacy has been saved from seizure or destruction. The “Society of 
Philomaths” was not an entirely new name, there having been in 


6 See publications by Polska Akademia Umiejetnogci (Polish Academy of Arts and 
Sciences), Archiwum Filomatéw (Archives of the Philomaths): ‘“Korespondencja” 
(Correspondence), 1913, 5 vols.; “Materiaty” (Materials), 1931-34, 3 vols.; “Poezja” 
(Poems), 1922, 2 vols. 
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Wilno a “Society of Philomaths” in 1806. Young Joachim Lelewel, 
the future great historian and revolutionary conspirator, was one of 
its founders. He was already a staunch republican and remained hostile 
to Napoleon even in 1812 when the Polish nation united to support 
the Caesar liberator. Professor of history in Wilno in 1817, Lelewel 
was the idol and inspiring ideological leader of the youth, and adored 
by the new Philomaths. Their rules and programs were innocuous 
at first, as those of the Philadelphes of Besancon in 1797. So were the 
rules of their further creations: The League of Friends (of which 
Mickiewicz was the President), the Radiants and the League of Philarets.” 
After four years of evolution and reorganization, they were amalgamated 
into the secret political, patriotic and revolutionary league of Philadel- 
phists. And it certainly was not an empty playing with classicist 
denominations. 


Ill 


Carbonarism (La Charbonnerie, Carboneria) had, as did Freemasonry, 
its long and obscure pre-history, whose origin is reported as far back as 
to the lifetime of their patron, St. Theobald, i.e. about 1000 A.D. Its 
cradle is to be found in the forests of the Franche Comté, the Dauphiné 
and adjacent districts, and its focus at Besancon. They probably were 
for centuries a confraternity of charcoal-burners, linked to one of wood- 
cutters. Their habits and rites in the period preceding the French Rev- 
olution, seem to have been put to use in the building up of a revolu- 
tionary sect, which was considered a People’s Freemasonry, 4¢. & 
masonry for non-sophisticated common people. They disguised its rev- 
olutionary and anti-clerical tendencies under the mask of Catholic 
symbols, the sign of the cross, the crown of thorns, and by calling Christ 
their “Bon Cousin, Grand Maitre de l’Univers.” In 1794 the Augsburger 
Zeitung published alarming news: “Denunciation einer neuen Monar- 
chien stiirmenden Freimaurerei im Frankreich zur Warnung.” The or- 
ganization spread into the army and in 1806 penetrated, along with the 
French troops, into Southern Italy, where it developed as an under- 
ground political power, republican, but primarily anti-Bonapartist and 
anti-Muratist. By 1811 they had their lodges (ventes, vendite) in many’ 
garrisons of Italy, Spain and Southern France; and Raimondo Doria, 
later one of their leaders for twenty years, was introduced by a young 


7 Towards the end of the XVIII century and later, there had been in Italy a 
Society of “Raggi,” connected with the Philadelphes, ‘and Polish Legionaries were 
also in contact with it. 
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Polish officer to their “vente” at Seville, in Marshal Soult’s head- 
quarters; the army’s Commissary Clavijo was their Grand-Master, and 
the Bishop of Oporto and his nephew, Soult’s Minister of Police, were 
members (“bons cousins”). It certainly was a revival of the philadel- 
phist conspiracy of 1809, however, in a new form, one more easily 
swallowed by Spanish bishops. At that time the Carbonari had already 
penetrated into regular masonic lodges, either seizing their control or 
using them as shelters. They had contacts with Lord Bentinck, and 
by 1813 they were regarded by allied sovereigns as useful partners. 
One of their leaders (and traitors), Johannes Wit, boasted after some 
years that he still was in possession of the cross which was held by the 
future King Ferdinand II of Naples when taking the oath as “Buono 
cugino.” 

At the time of the Congress of Vienna, they were champions of 
Italian freedom and unity, “independisti,” called by the moderates “gli 
Polacchi Italiani.” They approached Castlereagh demanding the crea- 
tion of a constitutional “Empire of Italy,” and were encouraged through 
the medium of Laharpe by Alexander I who was involved himself in 
a sharp conflict with Castlereagh and Metternich. 


Carbonarism was a precursor of the Italian Risorgimento. Now 
it became its protagonist and for twenty years dominated the stage, 
as it does to this day in the Italian, historical literature of the Résorgi- 
mento. To the works of Dito, Ninno and Soriga, one may add those 
of Allessandro Luzio, Pellegrino Nicolli, Bernardo Marcolongo, Arturo 
Bersamo, as well as the vast documentary evidence made available 
through the innumerable studies and essays by students of that part of 
Italian history. 

The fate of Italy after 1815 determined their revolutionary attitude 
towards the whole European order established in Vienna. In 1816, 
they made a compact with the Philadelphes. Buonarroti secured the 
leadership of both secret societies and the Sublimi Maestri Perfetti, 
bringing with them the tradition and ideology of Babeuf, became their 
common superstructure. And surprisingly enough, a secret society of 
students was founded in 1817 in distant Warsaw by Adam Mauers- 
berger, called “Panta Koina.” The society was transplanted from German 
universities and was along the lines of Buonarroti’s and Babeuf’s “Con- 
spiration des Egaux.” In the same year a “Union of Salvation” was 
founded in Russia. There had already been an attempt of the Carbonari 
to seize power in Naples. In 1818 the Philadelphes, alluding to the 
“Philaletes” as predecessors, founded in Paris, under a freemasonic 
mask, the lodge “Amis de la Vérité.” Both organizations made contacts 
with the German “Tugendbund” and Karl Follen’s “Schwarzen Briider” 
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were supposedly a para-Carbonari conspiracy. In 1819 they plotted the 
assasination of Alexander I, who already was considered a traitor of 
European liberalism; and his agent, the dramatist Kotzebue, was killed 
by Sand. As mentioned earlier, Major Lukasiriski founded the National 
Freemasonry in Poland. 

The year 1820 was one of revolutions. A victorious revolution 
occurred in Spain, led by military lodges under Carbonari control, and 
another one in Naples; both had identical programs and employed the 
same tactics. Revolutionary movements sprang up all over Italy and 
Carbonarism spread throughout the country. “Adelphi” and Freemasons 
everywhere joined the Carbonarist “vendite.” A new para-Carbonarist 
mass Organization arose in Northern Italy: the Gli Federati. A project 
of a Polish legion in Naples was abandoned because of the hopes of the 
Carbonari dictator, General Pepe, of securing the protection of Alexan- 
der I. However, the murders of Kotzebue in Germany and of the 
Duc de Berry in France, put an abrupt end to Alexander’s liberal aspira- 
tions, and the success of the liberal opposition in the Warsaw Diet in 
1820 pushed him still further on the path of reaction and repression. 

The Italian revolution was still in progress in early 1821 and Piedmont 
was for some time under Carbonari control. At about the same time, 
a new revolution surprised the European Governments: the insurrection. 
of Greece, organized by “heterias” on the Carbonari pattern. On May 1, 
a “Haute Vente” was established in Paris, and the conquest of ths 
French underground by the Carbonari made spectacular progress. On 
the same day, the Patriotic Society in Warsaw was founded, led by 
Lukasinski along Carbonari lines. However, his organization was be- 
trayed by one of the emissaries whom he sent to Paris to make contacts 
with the “Haute Vente.” 

It is surprising that these events were immediately known in Wilno, 
Kowno and other towns of the Polish provinces of the Russian Empire, 
leaving the impact of the Carbonari upon the minds of the population 
even before the organization had reached Poland. Until recently, 
Polish historians were apparently unaware that the Carbonari had made 
their appearance as early as the eighteen twenties. The documents of 
the Philomaths (published some time ago) contain unquestionable 
and precise information. By May 1821, a “vente” existed in Wilno. 
One of the Philomaths was introduced to it and others were eager to 
contact the “larger birds coming from the South,” without however, 
revealing their own organization. Mickiewicz was enthusiastic and 
“burning like charcoal.” At the same time, Thomas Zan was introduced 
to a Masonic Lodge and shortly after, under cover of a “reformed 
Lodge,” to the Patriotic Society. Early the next year, Lelewel, who had 
in 1819-21 been associate professor in Warsaw, came back as full 
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professor to Wilno. He was eagerly expected by the Philomaths and 
was met with enthusiastic welcome. A poem of Mickiewicz in the 
form of a classicist poetical letter expounding the teachings of the 
master in an apparently revolutionary spirit, greeted his return. The 
Philomaths learned shortly after that Lelewel was the head of the 
Carbonari. 

The fact that Lelewel was the head undoubtedly had a decisive in- 
fluence on the further destiny of the Carbonari; and it explains Lelewel’s 
elevated position in Underground Poland, the part he played in further 
developments, his political standing after his return to Warsaw in 1825, 
and his decisive role in starting the November Revolution of 1830. 
When he arrived in Paris late in 1831, he did so as the leader of a 
secretly organized revolutionary force of Polish exiles, and, as such, 
was welcomed by the French Carbonari. 


IV 


Careful analysis of the available documentary material leaves no 
doubt that Mickiewicz was deeply involved in underground activities 
in the period of the Carbonari revolution, 1820-22. He tried to be 
not only the Tyrtaeus of his fellow Philomaths and Philarets—as they 
suggested—but to start new activities “in a larger world.” He longed 
for taking part in the great historical struggles in other countries. He 
was one of those whom Lelewel promised to send abroad and to share 
all the secrets of the Order of Carbonari, (i.e. full initiation, or the third 
degree). The hopes connected with that promise seemed frustrated in 
the early summer of 1822 by the increasing governmental control and 
the prohibition against sending students to foreign universities. Mickie- 
wicz wrote to Zan: “It does not matter for me where I shall have to live, 
if I cannot be beyond the Rhine, beyond the Alps, beyond Peloponnesus.” 
Beyond the Rhine meant France, just shaken by a wave of Carbonari 
revolutionary attempts and military revolts. Beyond the Alps meant 
Italy, where the victorious Carbonari revolution was being crushed by 
Austrian intervention. Beyond Peloponnesus meant Missolonghi—just 
appearing in the nimbus of heroic self-sacrifice. One would think he 
had a vision of Byron going there to serve the cause of freedom and, 
to die. 

The results of my research revealed more details, and reference notes 
in my Polish study of Mickiewicz’s early conspiracies* agree with 
parallel and independent investigations by some historians of literature 





8 Polish Society of Arts and Sciences, ed., Mickiewicz w podziemiu (Mickiewicz 
in the Underground), Adam Mickiewicz Centenary Volume, London, 1951. 
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in Poland, especially Prof. Stefania Skwarczyfska in her illuminating 
study of the “Ode to Youth,”® and Alina Witkowska in her recent 
scholarly introduction to the Selected Writings of the Philomaths.’ 
They admit Mickiewicz’s contacts with the Carbonari, but not his actual 
initiation. My research has been carried further. 

The situation of Mickiewicz in mid 1822 seems enigmatic. He took 
no part in the activities of the Philadelphists, although he had been 
one of their founders; “his endeavors took another way.” It is easy to 
guess that he joined Zan in the Patriotic Society and was then automati- 
cally introduced to a Masonic Lodge. But this certainly was not all. 
He was still under Lelewel’s care, having been selected to go abroad 
“on the Carbonari way,” and it is quite unthinkable that he was not 
initiated as a Carbonaro. 

I suggested in the study mentioned above that Mickiewicz might 
have been by late 1822 a Carbonaro, a member of the Patriotic Society, 
(Scythe-bearers) and a Freemason. That suggestion can be supported by 
Mickiewicz’s own words. . 

Mass arrests of schoolboys and of former Philarets and Philomaths 
took place in Wilno in 1823-24. A committee for investigating secret 
societies, presided over by Senator Novosiltsov, directed the proceedings. 
The inquisitions were severe and in several cases cruel, especially for 
young boys from secondary schools of Wilno, Kiedjany and Kroze. As 
far as the Philomaths and Philarets were concerned, the report of 
Novosiltsov was fairly lenient and the sentences rather mild. Only 
three of them were sentenced for short terms of imprisonment: Zan, 
Czeczot and Suzin. Neither the existence of the Philadelphists nor of the 
Carbonari had been disclosed. Mickiewicz was to be sent—as were 
twenty of his fellows—to Russia. 

No clemency, however, was shown to the schoolboys of Kroze, Kiej- 
dany, Kowno and Poniewiez, who belonged to an association of “Black 
Brethren,” some of whom had planned an attempt on the life of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. Several of them were cruelly punished during 
interrogations and sentenced to hard iabor or military service as privates, 
without the right of promotion. Their deportation took place before the 
end of the trial of the Philomaths. The deportations of the latter 
started in October 1824. After an abortive attempt to escape to Prussia, 
Mickiewicz, who was in Wilno on bail (Lelewel was his guarantor), 
waited for his turn. At a party on October 23-24, ten days before his 
departure, attended by his fellow prisoners and lady-Philarets who had 
taken care of them, he recited two versified “improvisations”: one dedi- 

9 Mickiewiczowskie pokrewienstwa z wyboru (Mickiewicz’s Elective Affinities), 


Warsaw, 1957 
10 Wybér pism Filomatéw, Wroctaw, Biblioteka Narodowa, 1959. 
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cated to his fellow exiles, the other to the unfortunate “boys from 


Samogitia.” He told of the young men being carried to unknown des- 
tinations: 


There they will cut flowers with scythes, they will make bricks; but 
what such workshops mean, this will be seen only in the distant future. For 
whom is the building from those bricks and for whom the grave? This 
my muse will not disclose, she has already spoken too long. 


“The Muse” proved too talkative, indeed: she revealed the allegiance 
of those deported—Zan, Czeczot, Suzin, as “Scythebearers” and Free- 
masons—and that the exiles expected to continue their activities in 
Russia’s Underground. 

The other “improvisation” spoke of those young boys who had en- 
dured flagellation like Christ and were “equal martyrs,” and, although 
not so “artificially” adored, were his true pupils. These expressions, so 
offensive to Christian feelings, are easier to understand when one 
considers the text of the Carbonari cathechism of the second degree: 
the adept has to face trial and passion like Christ (the Grand Master of 
the Universe!) who has shown how a good man has to face torture and 
death on the cross for the salvation of his brethren, and only those who 
follow his example “furono perfettamente carbonizzatti.” The lesson 
ends with an appeal not to Christian charity, but to hatred: “Vendetta 
di Cristo!” 

No doubt Mickiewicz had been initiated as a master Carbonaro; and, 
the deported youth, the “Black Brethren,” were probably like Follen’s 
“Schwarzen Briider,” apprentice Carbonari. There is the question of 
whether while teaching at Kowno (which is not too distant from 
Kiejdany and Kroze), Mickiewicz did not know about their conspiracy. 
This is one more enigma which Novosiltsov’s inquisition failed to 
disclose. 


V 


The Underground societies in the Polish provinces of the Empire 
had for some years been in contact with Russian conspiracies. The 
Philomaths had a confidential correspondent in St. Petersburg, and 
friends in the Cadet School. Their auxiliary organization, the Union 
of Friends, presided over by Mickiewicz, made contacts with officers 
of the Lithuanian Army Corps, Poles and Russians alike, and a Union 
of Military Friends was founded in the Provinces of Grodno and 


11 See Dziela (Works), Jub. Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 482, 488, and ed. notes. 
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Bialystok. The Carbonari in Wilno had links with St. Petersburg and 
Kiev, and influential friends in both cities. Another “vente” in Volhynia 
(Count Olizar’s Rafatowka) had under its control a “Union of Templars” 
and the “Slav Brethren,” composed of Poles and Russian officers. 
Mikhail Bestuzhev-Riumin came to Wilno in 1823 as emissary of the 
Russian Southern Union (which had adopted Carbonari organization 
and rites), in order to make contacts with the Polish Underground. He 
maintained the secrecy of those contacts while he was being interrogated 
in the Petropavlosk Citadel after the Decembrist Insurrection. That 
noble character appears in Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve (1832). He 
speaks as a revolutionary and a friend to a young man, “Justyn Pol.” 
It was the actual name of a Philaret, an insurgent, dynamic organizer 
and gallant soldier, who, after having crossed the Prussian frontier with 
the Lithuanian troops, died in July 1831. In the Autumn of 1831, 
Mickiewicz travelled on his mission from Paris to Dresden and Poznania 
under the name, Justyn Pohl. Therefore, it seems probable that he 
recorded his own contact with Bestuzhev-Riumin in Forefathers’ Eve, 
and paid tribute to his dead fellow-Philomath by immortalizing his 
pame.”” 

The Russian leaders knew about the conspiracies of the Polish youth 
in Lithuania. They assigned to them a Polish code name, “Mleczko” 
(Milk for babes), and were afraid, after learning of the mass arrests in 
Wilno, that its liquidation might prove catastrophic for the whole 
Polish Underground. 

No doubt Mickiewicz, in going to St. Petersburg, where he had to 
report for further orders, had been recommended in advance to the 
leaders of the Russian Unions. 

His itinerary in Russia was established by L. Gomolicki in a most 
valuable book,"* and his contacts with the Russian underground and 
the Poles in Russia have been investigated by Askenazy, H. Moéscicki, 
J. Iwaszkiewicz, and, more recently, by L. Podhorski-Okotow, L. Baum- 
garten, G. Fiszman, H. Batowski, C. J. Borowy, and others. It is known 
that he was greeted by Ryleyev and Alexander Bestuzhev-Marlinski, 
both leaders of the Northern Union, as if he were their old friend. 
Their names were mentioned with veneration in his poem, “To My 
Russian Friends” (1832). The Union directed his course in St. Petersburg 
and, through the Ministry of Education, he obtained an assignment in 
Odessa. He was highly recommended to W. Tumansky, their most 


12 For Justyn Pohl, see H. MoScicki, Z filareckiego Swiata (The World of the 
Philarets), Warsaw, 1924, pp. 105, 343. 

13 Leon Gomolicki, Dziennik pobytu Mickiewicza w Rosji, 1824-29 (Diary of 
Mickiewicz’s Stay in Russia), Warsaw, 1949. 
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active friend in that city. He left for Kiev in late January 1825, so 
as to be there in early February, in time for the annual fair (“Kievan 
Contracts”), when all the “élite” from the Ukraine, Volhynia and 
Podolia gathered. On the same occasion, a year before, Bestuzhev-Riumin 
and the chief of the Polish Patriotic Society, Col. Severin Krzyzanowski, 
had met to discuss the Russian project for common action, and the 
main lines had been agreed upon. In 1825 there were talks between 
the leader of the Southern Union, Col. Pestel, and a Polish delegate, 
Prince Antoni Jabtonowski, to which Mickiewicz probably brought in- 
structions from the Directory of the Northern Union. During his stay 
in Odessa, he was sheltered and directed by future Decembrists and 
spied upon by the chief of the Secret Police for that region, Gen. Witt, 
in person. He avoided involvement in the catastrophe of both Unions 
cnly because, shortly before the outbreak, he was recalled from Odessa, 
and during the critical month he was on the way to Moscow. He once 
more had a narrow escape. Not one of the arrested Decembrists men- 
tioned his name in their, for the most part, genuine confessions. 

Years of difficulty followed for those Russian friends who had 
avoided death or deportation, but who, nevertheless were under in- 
creased pressure from the police. Mickiewicz summarized his own be- 
havior in the poem, “To My Russian Friends”: “Creeping silently like 
a serpent I deceived the despot.” Many of his own experiences are 
revealed in his great poem, Konrad Wallenrod, and in the words of the 
latter’s mysterious master, the “Wajdelot”: “You are a slave; the only 
weapon of those enslaved is treason.” The story of the Lithuanian boy 
who became the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order (after having 
assumed the false identity of a Teutonic Knight) and who, at the cost of 
his own life and the life of his cherished wife, worked for its destruc- 
tion to avenge the wrongs of his country, was generally well under- 
stood by Poles, Russians and others as a lesson in revolutionary tactics, 
quite in conformity with the tactics of the Carbonari.\* Mazzini be- 
came an ardent admirer of the book, which, immunized against censor- 
ship by some flattering words for the Emperor in its preface, appeared 
legally in St. Petersburg. 

There is no doubt as to the identity of the hero: “Konrad” was 
Mickiewicz himself in Forefathers’ Eve. And there remains little doubt 
about the identity of his mysterious master, the “Wajdelot,” secret 
producer of the historical drama; it was exactly Lelewel’s part in the 
life of that generation. 

14 This was suggested by St. Zetowski in “Konrad Wallenrod Mickiewicza polity- 


czna broszura weglarska” (Mickiewicz’s Konrad Weallenrod as a Political Carbonari 
Pamphlet,” Ruch Literacki (Literary Movement), Vol. XI, 1936, No. 1, pp. 4-10. 
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VI 


In 1828 Mickiewicz went to St. Petersburg in connection with the 
publication of Konrad Wallenrod and in order to obtain permission 
to travel abroad. He succeeded, thanks to the exertions of his Russian 
friends. He had now influential protectors, among them the great 
reformer, Mikhail Speransky, with whom he discussed the mystical 
doctrines of Saint-Martin. But Novosiltsov, now Curator of the Wilno 
University, studied Konrad Wallenrod with a vigilant eye and wrote a 
report to the Emperor, exposing, with much insight and perfect knowl- 
edge, the historical and political background and the real meaning of 
the poem; he accused the censorship of neglect in allowing its publica- 
tion. The Emperor, then in his Army Headquarters, sent the report to 
St. Petersburg for re-examination of the case. The Censors reaffirmed 
their original opinion that there was no political tendency in the book. 
The incident was closed when the Chief of the Chancellery of the 
dreaded Third Department (Secret Police) wrote a eulogy of the poet’s 
behavior. Mickiewicz had his passport in hand, when he suddenly 
learned that an order was being issued to take it back. New orders 
were to follow concerning his destination. It seems that the Emperor, 
who had just met Novosiltsov in Warsaw, had afterthoughts about 
the poem and its author. The Russian friends of Mickiewicz managed 
to delay the expedition of the order from the office of the Minister 
of the Interior and Mickiewicz succeeded in boarding the British steamer 
George IV on time (May 29, 1829). Once more he had a narrow escape. 
To the last moment he was under the loving protection of his Russian 
triends; and exchanges of letters and personal contacts continued during 
his sojourn in Italy. Recent investigations by Mrs. Maria Danilewicz 
suggest that these links were not purely emotional and intellectual— 
but that a bond of political creed existed. 

On his way to Italy, Mickiewicz paid a visit to “dear General 
Kniaziewicz” in Dresden. The old warrior, who had a brilliant career 
under KoSciuszko and in the Revolutions in Italy and on the Danube, 
was one of the leaders of the Patriotic Society and its link with the 
West. Arrested in 1827 by Russian request, he was interned for some 
time at Kénigstein. Mickiewicz and Kniaziewicz had much in common 
to speak about. 

Mickiewicz’s sojourn in Rome was marked by a revival of the 
religious feelings of his early years, and by his return to the Christian 
creed, if not yet to the Catholic Church. The poem, “To a Polish 
Mother,” written in 1830, on the eve of the new Revolution, was revolu- 
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tionary, with Carbonari accents, and, like the improvisation of 1824, 
it drew a parallel between our Saviour, who from childhood accepted 
the Cross, and the young fighter of the Underground who should be 
taught from childhood how to face cruel trials and the gallows. Again 
it is the theme of the catechism of a master Carbonaro. The poem, 
though imbued with deeply religious feelings, was regarded by Mazzini 
as the highest achievement of revolutionary poetry and he translated it 
himself so that he could send it to his mother. 

Biographers of Mickiewicz have questioned why, with the outbreak 
of the victorious July Revolution in France, he did not hurry to Paris 
to join Lafayette, whose aide-de-camp was Leonard Chodzko, a Carbonaro 
who was once a cherished pupil of Thomas Zan and Lelewel. The answer 
is given in his poem “To a Polish Mother”: 

He will not go like ancient knights 
To plant the victorious cross in Jerusalem 
Nor will he, like the soldiers of the tricolor,!® 
Plough the earth for freedom and spread 

it with his blood... 
The sentence against him will be passed 

by a powerful foe... 
He is summoned to a struggle without glory 
And to martyrdom without resurrection. 


What he did in Italy is still to be elucidated. His last great biographer, 
Julius Kleiner, suggested that he certainly had contacts with the 
Carbonari who were preparing a new revolutionary onslaught in Italy. 
A recent book of Jarostaw Maciejewski’® draws attention to his meeting 
in Rome with Stefan Garczynski, emissary from the Polish to the 
Italian underground, who became his dearest friend. Maciejewski 
studied Mickiewicz’s itinerary in relation to the revolutionary events in 
Italy. Mickiewicz really seems to have been looking for trouble. He 
was at Bologna when the city rose in arms and when a former Polish 
general, Joseph Grabinski, appeared as commander. 

There is still another question: why did he not hurry to Poland in 
the autumn of 1830, when an outbreak in Warsaw was generally 
expected, to join Lelewel, who was there at the time directing the revolu- 
tionary Underground. The probable answer is that Lelewel wanted 
him to be a liaison to the Italian brethren and had another destination 
for him. There is in his letter to Lelewel of November 29, the day 
of the revolution in Warsaw, a surprising mention of the possibility of 
his return to Russia. This must be compared with Lelewel’s statement 


15 Jn the final version Mickiewicz changed the “tricolor” to “soldiers of the new 
world” in obvious reference to the American Revolution. Editor 

16 J, Maciejewski, Gdy gofcitt w Wielkopolszcze (When Mickiewicz Stayed in 
Poznania), Poznan, 1958. 
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of his views at the time the uprising was decided: in averting, by their 
own struggle, the intended invasion of France, the Poles expected to 
secure French friendship and support, though “it could have been more 
useful in such a situation to renew the understanding of 1825 with 
the Russians (revolutionaries) if this could have been achieved in 
time.”’’ It is plausible that Lelewel selected Mickiewicz for just such 
a mission and requested that he return there as a new Wallenrod. 

But it was really too late. Mickiewicz was invited to Paris, most 
probably to join in the exertions of Lafayette’s Franco-Polish Committee 
and the Polish Legation, for the purpose of securing France’s interven- 
tion by mobilizing her public opinion. He was censured later for not 
having gone immediately to fighting Poland. It is certain that he did 
not act as he would have wished, but that he was directed by orders 
to which he was bound to comply. 

His stay in Paris in 1831, where he was greeted by the Polish repre- 
sentatives, General Kniaziewicz and Count Louis Plater, and directed 
by Chodzko, was a period of exertion and bitter disappointment. He 
wrote later to Lelewel: “I have seen tears (for Poland’s being left alone) 
only in the eyes of Lamennais.” It seems that the eyes of the Carbonari 
leaders were dry, and their worth greatly diminished in his own. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that he attended a gathering of 
French intellectuals, at which Charles Nodier, once member and his- 
torian of the Philadelphes, was host. Their conversation was about 
the “Union of Friends” of Besancon and Wilno. 

At last he left Paris for Dresden and Poznania. Afterward he was 
blamed for having spent too much time in Poznanian country houses. 
Maciejewski has established beyond doubt that Mickiewicz had a 
mission to fulfill and, changing names and headquarters, he was shel- 
tered and directed in Poznania by the Carbonari network which was 
preparing for an uprising against the Prussians if they intervened in 
support of Paskevich’s Russian Army. 

After frustrated attempts at crossing the frontier, Mickiewicz re- 
mained in an active capacity in Poznania, and under serious peril of 
being arrested and given over to the Russians to face the fate of Ryleiev. 


Vil 


In 1832, in Dresden, he wrote, in an explosion of poetical inspiration, 
the third part of Forefathers’ Eve, a drama of the young Underground 
in Wilno, growing into a drama of his nation and of mankind. Lelewel, 


17 J. Lelewel, Polska, rzeczy i dzieje jej (Poland, Her Affairs and Works), 1859, Vol. 
VII, p. 57. 
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whose account on “Novosiltsov in Wilno” Mickiewicz strictly followed, 
was now in Paris, where, supported by Lafayette’s Committee and the 
French Carbonari, he was President of the Polish National Committee 
and leader of the Polish emigration. Sending him his poem, Mickiewicz 
called it a continuation of the war of independence. But what he hoped 
for (like Lelewel and all Polish Carbonari) was a general revolution 
in Europe which would overthrow the throne of Louis Philippe and 
initiate a great war for freedom. He weuld have liked to have the 
Polish emigration to be organized as a religious order, to reconcile 
Carbonarism with Catholicism, and he even tried in vain to convince 
his master of the religious aspect of the problem. 

In the same years he wrote his own “Catechism of the Polish 
Pilgrimage,” later called, Books of the Polish Nation and of the Polish 
Pilgrimage, in which Carbonari Catechisms and reminiscences from 
Moritz Arndt’s Katechismus fur deutschen Kriegs und Wehrmann, were 
fused with his doctrine that it was the Polish Nation’s, particularly the 
Polish emigration’s mission to set an example to guide the people, and 
to take the lead in the general struggle for freedom.'* The plan of the 
“Vente Supreme” for 1832 was to start a new revolution in France and 
to achieve what had been miscarried in July 1830, a return to 1793; 
to bring about, with Polish active participation, a national German 
revolution; and by Polish guerilla activity, to once again neutralize 
the three partitioning powers. The failure of both the Paris uprising 
in June 1832 and the earlier insurrection at Lyon, discouraged the 
French leaders from pursuing the plan. Lelewel and Mickiewicz ad- 
hered to their assignment of helping to start a German revolution 
and guerilla activity in Poland in 1833. They found warm response in 
West German republican conspiracies. That amazing story of the Polish-led 
revolutionary attempt which was started in Frankfurt, and of the Polish 
“Sacred Legion” which marched into Switzerland for its support, has 
been told by Adam Lewak in his study, From Carbonarism to Young 
Poland.’ Recently a German historian and a Polish historian of litera- 
ture independently elaborated on the history of that miscarried revolu- 
tion. Prof. Hans Roos (Tiibingen) provided much valuable information 
on the German Underground and its leaders, and their contacts, 
sympathies and cooperation with the Poles.” Prof. Stefania Skwarczynska 
re-examined the problem, placing emphasis upon the role of Mickiewicz, 
who devoted himself to that undertaking; acting against the orders of 

18 For the influence of Arndt, see St. Skwarczynska, Mickiewiczowskie pokrewien- 
stwa z wyboru, previously cited. 

19 A. Lewak, Od zwigzkéw weglarskich do Miodej Polski (From Carbonari Societies 
to Young Poland), 1923. 


20 See H. Roos, “Die Tiibinger Romantik und die Polen,” T#binger Blatter, De- 
cember, 1958. 
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the “Vente Supreme,” which had cancelled the whole operation, Mickie- 
wicz seems largely responsible for the revolt of the Carbonari in the 
depot at Besancon as well as for the expedition of Polish officers to 
Frankfurt and the “Sacred Legion’s” march for support.”* 

In the journal which he edited, Pielgrzym Polski (The Polish Pilgrim), 
Mickiewicz reached in his inspiring articles the “new law” of mutual 
support by all peoples in the struggle for liberation. 

The German revolution petered out and Polish guerilla activity 
brought only a new martyrdom and increased persecutions. Both 
Mickiewicz in the Pilgrim, and Lelewel in letters and leaflets, defended 
both undertakings and denounced those who criticized them for not 
having been started at the proper time. For Lelewel and Mickiewicz 
any time was proper for rising up against despotic or even constitutional 
monarchs. But the blow was heavy. The hopes connected with a 
general uprising of peoples had to be relegated to the distant future. 

The links with the Vente Supreme were broken and the Carbonari 
Order disintegrated. Lelewel, in vain, still tried to maintain his control 
of the Polish emigration and Underground; Mickiewicz, feeling frustra- 
tion and an aversion to the political realities of the moment, withdrew 
from the revolutionary Underground into the land of his youth, and 
resuscitated it in his poetical vision, which assumed the dimension of a 
national epos. His own drama was retold in the drama of his hero, the 
monk emissary, who experienced jails, tortures, and continuous dissimu- 
lation, even among those dearest to him; who was forced to act by 
subterfuge and, if necessary, to kill; who worked for years for a great 
national insurrection and then started a private battle, little more than 
a brawl; and who died, in a final outburst of self-sacrifice, with the 
feeling of having redeemed his faults and sins. 

In all the early revolutionary period of his life, from his first con- 
spiracy in Wilno to his miscarried German revolution, Mickiewicz 
emerges as not quite the same man as has been seen by most of his 
historians. He emerges as a man of action, bold in his undertakings, 
obstinate in, their execution, persevering in the service of the great cause 
which he had espoused, bearing the fetters of secrecy and dissimulation 
with self-denial, fulfilling missions imposed upon him with energy and 
skill, but not without a growing spirit of revolt against the tyrannical 
power of the Order, a revolt which led finally to his severing all links 
with it and all that it stood for. 


21 St. Skwarczyfska, “Mickiewicz a rewolucja frankfurcka 1833” (Mickiewicz and 
the Frankfurt Revolution), Zeszyty Naukowe Uniwersytetu Lédzkiego (Research 
Papers of the University of L6dz), Series I, No. 13, 1959. 
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STANISLAW BOBR-TYLINGO 


UN CONGRES EUROPEEN MANQUE (1863).’ 


A la fin du mois d’octobre 1863 arriva 4 Vienne le prince Richard 
Metternich, ambassadeur d’Autriche 4 Paris. Il apporta la proposition, 
officielle de Napoléon III d'une alliance offensive dirigée contre la 
Russie occupée a ce moment de la suppression d’une nouvelle révolution 
polonaise. Le I-er novembre avait lieu, sous la présidence de Francois- 
Joseph et en présence de Metternich, le conseil des ministres qui devair 
se prononcer sur la derniére offre francaise. Il se décida contre une 
entente avec la France, mais stipula que |’Autriche se devait, sans le 
proclamer, de prendre part 4 une guerre pour sauvegarder ses intéréts 
vitaux dans cette partie de l’Europe.” 

Encore avant ce débat, Rechberg manifesta 4 l’ambassadeur de France 
ses inquiétudes a propos du prochain discours de Napoléon 4 I’occasion 
de l’ouverture des chambres législatives. Il craignait que le gouverne- 
ment de Vienne ne fit regardé comme le seul responsable de I’ineffi- 
cacité de l’action diplomatique des puissances occidentales auprés de la 
Russie. Il insista sur l’attitude de Angleterre qui, au moment de I’envoi 
de la note de l’octobre dernier, avait refusé les garanties demandées par 
le cabinet de Vienne. “L’Autriche, il est vrai, qu'elle voulait la paix, 
si la paix était possible, mais a-t-elle jamais dit: Je ne ferai jamais, ou 
je ne ferai pas la guerre.” I] suggéra donc de lire une déclaration, con- 
certée a l’avance, dans les chambres respectives des trois Etats occidentaux. 
Ce serait un blame énergique contre la Russie et citerait en quelque sorte 
la cour du tzar au tribunal de !’Europe.* 

Les Anglais, eux aussi, attendaient avec une appréhension a peine 
masquée le discours “du grand sphinx impérial.”* 

1 Abréviations: AE=Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Paris; FO= 
Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Londres; AG= Archives du ministére 
de la guerre, Paris; PRO=Papiers prives de John Russell, Public Record Office, 
EH, Weresaycki Austria a powstanie styczniowe, Lwéw, 1930, p. 241. H. Schlitter, 
“Die Frage der Wiederherstellung Polens im dsterreichischen Ministerrat 1863,” 
Oesterreichische Rundschau, 1919. Ch. W. Hallberg, Franz Joseph and Napoleon Ill 
1852-1864, New York, 1955, p. 333. F. Engel- Janosi, Graf Rechberg, Berlin, 1927, 
p. 114. S. Kozmian, Das Jabr 1863, Vienne, 1896, p. 300. 

3 AE. Autriche, 30-X-1863. 


4G. E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Londres, 1914, vol. IV, lettre de 
Disraeli, 5-XI-1863, p. 340. 
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La diplomatie francaise, abandonnée par Londres et Vienne, commen- 
¢ait 4 songer 4 un nouveau rapprochement, rapprochement avec la Prusse. 
La pens¢e n’était pas inattendue; elle hantait les esprits 4 Paris pendant 
toute l'année 1863. A l’automne cette idée se précisait de plus en plus. 
Elle sera 4 l’origine du discours du 5 novembre. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
ministre francais des affaires étrangéres, avait fait remarquer 4 Goltz, 
ambassadeur de Prusse, au début de septembre, c’est-a-dire au moment 
ou le congrés de Frankfort, appuyé nettement par |’Angleterre, renforcait 
des méfiances existantes envers l’Autriche, que les possibilités d’une 
entente franco-prussienne n’étaient pas exclues et qu'il était par consé- 
quent utile d’en démontrer la possibilité.” La réponse russe du 7 sep- 
tembre et le manqué de réaction des deux autres capitales occidentales 
incita le ministre francais des affaires étrangéres 4 parler de la com- 
munauté des intéréts de Berlin et de Paris. I] voyait cette communauté 
dans la question d’Orient. La France et la Prusse, vu la désagrégation 
de la Turquie, seraient forcées de se préter mutuellement appui afin 
d’obtenir des compensations. “C’est donc la base pour une alliance of- 
fensive”—nota le comte Goltz.® Quelques jours plus tard, Morny affirma 
au diplomate prussien que l’empereur, en ce qui concernait l’affaire de 
la Pologne, se contenterait de concessions, méme minimes, et il suggéra 
la médiation de la Prusse entre la cour des Tuileries et celle de Saint- 
Pétersbourg.” 

Le 5 novembre, Napoléon III ouvrit, par un discours, la session des 
nouvelles chambres. I] l’avait préparé sans aucune consultation des 
ministres et presque au dernier moment.® Le passage le plus important 
fut celui relatif 4 la question polonaise. Le souverain constata que, 
quand avait éclaté l’insurrection, les gouvernements de France et de 
Russie étaient dans les meilleures relations. Il n’hésita pas a déclarer 
que pendant la guerre d’Italie et lors de l’annexion de Nice et de la 
Savoie le tzar lui avait prété l’'appui le plus sincére et le plus cordial. 

La cause polonaise était si populaire en France qu'il avait délibérément 
compromis une des premiéres alliances du continent et avait élevé la 
voix en faveur d’une nation, “rebelle aux yeux de la Russie, mais aux 
notres hériti¢re d’un droit inscrit dans V’histoire et dans les traités.” 

5 Goltz, 3-IX, APP=Die Auswartige Politik Preussens 1858-1871, Berlin, 1932-38, 
vol. III, No. 677. 

6 Goltz, 1-X, APP. IV. No. 3. 

7 Ibid., No. 36, rapport de Goltz, 25-X. 
Bismarck déclara & Oubril, ambassadeur de Russie 4 Berlin, “A Paris, on est mé- 
content de |’Angleterre, fort monté contre |’Autriche, et quand 4 nous, on nous fait 
‘la grimace aimable.’”»—Ibid., No. 49, Oubril 4 Gortchakow, 31-X. 

Le 18 octobre, le 50-éme anniversaire de la bataille de Leipzig fut célebré en 
Allemagne avec un sentiment nettement antifrancais, sentiment ot |’orgueil national 
fut mélé a la crainte d’une nouvelle recontre militaire avec les armées impériales. 


8 Rapport de Slidell 4 Benjamin, 15-XI. Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series Il, vol. 3, Washington, 1922. 
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Cétait une question européenne et elle n’avait pu étre traitée isolément 
par la France. “Une offence a notre honneur ou une menace contre nos 
frontiéres nous imposent seules le devoir d’agir sans concert préalable.” 
Il regretta qu’une action commune des puissances européennes n’etit pas 
incité la Russie a arréter la lutte. Ne voulant pas étre réduit 4 la seule 
alternative de la guerre ou du silence, il proposa un congrés européen, 
un congrés relatif non seulement 4 la Pologne mais 4 toutes les questions 
agitant la paix de l'Europe. “Les traités de 1815 ont cessé d’exister. La 
force des choses les a renversés ou tend a les renverser presque partout. 
Ils ont été brisés en Gréce, en Belgique, en France, en Italie, comme 
sur le Danube. L’Allemagne s’agit pour les changer, |’Angleterre les a 
généreusement modifié par la cession des iles Ioniennes, et la Russie les 
foule aux pieds a Varsovie.” Quoi donc de plus légitime et de plus sensé 
que de convier les Etats de Europe 4 un congrés ot les amours-propres 
et les résistances disparaitraient devant un arbitrage supréme? “Entre- 
tiendrons-nous toujours de mutuelles défiances par des armements 
exagérés?” Les ressources les plus précieuses devaient-elles indéfiniment 
s‘épuiser dans une vaine ostentation de forces? “Conserverons-nous 
éternellement un état qui n’est ni la paix avec sa sécurité, ni la guerre 
avec ses chances heureuses?” 

La veille de son discours l’empereur des Francais envoya a tous les 
souverains de l’Europe une lettre d’invitation 4 un congrés qui devait 
avoir lieu 4 Paris.° 

Les paroles de Napoléon eurent en Europe une répercussion immense. 
Elles suscitérent une crainte générale de la guerre. Le Second Empire 
pourrait-il subir un autre échec aprés celui de I’action diplomatique en. 
faveur de la Pologne? La réaction de petits cabinets européens fut trés 
caractéristique; tous s’empressérent de répondre favorablement a l’invita- 
tion du vainqueur de 1856 et 1859. Il parvint méme deux nouvelles 
cffres d’alliance.?° 

L’une fut celle du prince Couza. Il avait déclaré déja en juillet qu'il 
€tait prét 2 mettre 4 la disposition de l’armée francaise un contigent de 
ses troupes.’ Son représentant 4 Paris lui ayant mandé que la réponse 
russe était considérée par les puissances occidentales comme une fin 
de non-recevoir il avait répété son offre en demandant de l’argent et des 
officiers supérieurs.'* Le prince n’avait parlé en aodt que de la question 
polonaise et de la lutte qui se préparait. Il ne cachait plus qu'il désirait 





9 Staatsarchiv. Sammlung der officiellen Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Gegen- 
wart, No. 918. 

10 Napoléon III a recu au cour de l’année 1863 des offres d’alliance incondi- 
tionnelle de la part du Danemark, de I’Italie et de la Suéde, et une offre condition- 
nelle de la Turquie.— S. Bdébr-Tylingo, “O niedosztych sojuszach Francji w 1863 
roku,” Tek: Historyczne, Londres, 1955, vol. VII. 

11 AE. Turquie, Bucharest, 17-VII-1863. 

12 [bid., 22-VII. 
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une guerre générale, qu'il espérait une occupation de son pays par 
Yarmée francaise. “On sait que les Francais laissent partout des traces 
fécondes de leur passage”—déclara le prince. Il précisa enfin son offre 
de l’'appui militaire de 20 4 25 mille hommes.'® De multiples causes le 
poussaient vers une participation active 4 un conflit général; la crainte 
de voir son pays sacrifié 4 I’Autriche, le désir de rompre les liens qui 
Punissaient 4 l’empire ottoman, l’espérance de libérer la Bessarabie.'* 

Aprés le discours de l’empereur, Couza écrivit directement 4 Paris. 
“Sire—affirma-t-il—la Roumanie, ses ressources, son armée, son prince 
sont aux ordres de Votre Majesté. La Roumanie, qui se leverait tout 
enti¢re pour repousser une occupation russe ou autrichienne, accueillera 
avec bonheur une occupation francaise.” Napoléon prit note de l’offre 
de concours, mais il ne précisa rien ne voulant pas deviner “le secret de 
la Providence.”?® 

L’autre proposition d’alliance vint de la Perse. La cour de Téhéran 
observa attentivement les événements de Pologne et des nouvelles par- 
venues de Paris qui représentaient la situation comme étant 4 la veille 
d'une conflagration générale l’incitérent 4 se préparer 4 une participation 
active dans une coalition antirusse. Les chefs circassiens et les chefs de 
la Géorgie assuraient le schah que l’apparition d’une armée persane 
provoquerait un soulévement de la population et qu’aussi bien les musul- 
mans que les chrétiens l’aideraient 4 chasser les Moscovites de leur 
pays.*® D’autre part le gouvernement de Téhéran craignait que la Russie 
ne cherchat comme compensation aux pertes qu'elle pourrait subir du 
cété de l'Europe une augmentation de territoire qui la rendrait maitresse 
des bords de la mer Caspienne et il voulait se garantir contre une telle 
éventualité par une action directe comme allié de la France. Les arme- 
ments étaient donc poussés “avec une activité peu commune en Orient”; 
les Persans pouvaient en outre compter sur une aide des tribus turcomanes 
qui attendaient impatiemment la possibilité d’arréter l’expansion russe 
et de chasser l’occupant des territoires déja conquis. Le ministre du schah 
& Paris fit savoir 4 Drouyn de Lhuys que son cabinet se tenait a la 
disposition de I’empereur, aussi bien “pour la paix que pour la guerre.””* 





13 AE, Turquie, Bucharest, 12-VIII. ; : 

14 Le prince Couza poussait activement les armements en affirmant au cabinet turc 
qu’il se préparait 4 mettre a la disposition de la France, le cas échéant, un corps d’armée 
Drouyn de Lhuys fit savoir au cabinet du sultan que son gouvernement n’avait 
demandé au prince aucun concours militaire et que la Porte était libre de séquestrer 
des armes qui passaient par Constantinople. — AE. Turquie, 25-X, 26-X, 29-X. 

15 Voir annexe. 

16 Les sources francaises confirment la haine des populations chrétiennes du 
Caucase contre l’occupant russe et le désir de la libération.— AE. Turquie, Trébi- 
zonde, 15-XI-1863. 

17 La principale force de la Perse était de 60,000 cavaliers. “Les chevaux sont 
bons, les cavaliers braves, intrépides et durs 4 fatigue; mais ils sont mal armés et ne 
peuvent étre remués que par Il’intérét du pillage.” —AG. Perse, carton 1674. 
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Aprés le discours du 5 novembre le gouvernement persan exprima 
le désir d’étre admis dans le congrés. Le ministre francais répondit qu'il 
s’agissait seulement des affaires européennes, mais il assura que la Perse 
serait invitée a toute réunion internationale ot ses intéréts devraient 
étre débattus.7® 

En Turquie la perplexité a la suite de l’initiative francaise était grande. 
Les milieux turcs touchant a la diplomatie craignaient le voyage du sultan 
en Europe; son inexpérience des affaires pourrait embarrasser les 
ministres responsables de la direction de la politique étrangére de la cour 
de Constantinople. D’autre part le cabinet ottoman soupconnait qu’on 
lui demanderait 4 Paris des sacrifices territoriaux, surtout du cété de 
la Bosnanie et de l’Herzégovine. Il interrogeait donc 1l’ambassadeur 
d’Angleterre sur la ligne de conduite 4 adopter. Enfin le sultan accepta 
Yinvitation et il se déclara prét a se rendre a Paris pour une réunion des 
souverains; en ce qui concernait le congrés il promit de s’y faire repreé- 
senter.’® 

En Gréce, c’était surtout en Epire, encore sous la domination turque, 
que les paroles de Napoléon, si favorables aux tendances des aspirations 
des peuples, provoquérent une vive €motion. L’opinion publique était 
persuadée que, quel que fit l’accueil fait par les puissances 4 la propo- 
sition francaise, l'Europe s’engagerait dans l’une ou |’autre des deux voies 
indiquées; celle qui conduisait 4 la guerre, ou celle des négociations. 
Les Grecs ne doutaient donc pas que la question d’Orient ne fit bientdt 
posée par les événements et, sinon resolue comme ils l’entendaient, du 
moins fort avancée. 

Georges I-er accepta l’invitation sans réserve. Ii se flattait “d’espérer 
que les intéréts et les droits des chrétiens en Orient” trouveraient en 
Napoléon III un bienveillant défenseur dans le futur conseil inter- 
national.”° : 

L'Espagne adhéra au congrés sans aucune restriction. Le ministre des 
affaires étrangéres, le marquis de Miraflores, expliqua au ministre anglais 


18 AE. Perse, 20-XI, 19-XI, 26-XI, 27-XI-1863. AE. Turquie, 27-XI. FO. 60/273, 
Persia, 31-X. FO. 60/275, Persia, 16-IX. FO. 60/282, Persia, 18-1, 30-I-1864. FO. 
248/215, Persia, Tabreez, 4-IX-1863. 

Les Russes se rendaient parfaitement compte du danger qui les menagait. “Le 
gouvernement russe—manda le consul frangais de Téhéran—semble avoir adopté ici 
une politique toute différente de celle qu'il avait précédemment. La politesse la 
plus exquise et les prévenances les plus delicates ont remplacé ies airs prépotents 
et grossiers que les représentants Tusses, depuis le traité de Turkmanchai ne cessaient 
de prendre vis 4 vis des Persans.” — AE. Perse, 5-I-1864. 
wan” Turquie, 11-XI, 19-XI, 20-XI-1863. FO. 78/740, Turkey, 12-XI. PRO. 92, 

Les populations de Bosnie et d’Herzégovine saluérent le discours de l’empereur 
comme l’annonce d’une unité serbe, unité réalisée, sur les recommandations de la 
France et de la Russie, autour du Monténégro.—FO. 7/658, Austria, Ragusa, 
19-XII-1863. 

20 AE. Turquie, Janina, 26-XI. AE, Gréce, 26-XI. 
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auprés de la cour de Madrid que son pays, n’ayant pas d’intéréts directs 
parmi les questions qui pourraient étre soulevées a Paris, n’était pas, 
comme nation catholique, indifférent 4 la situation réservée au pape. II 
s'‘étendit ensuite sur importance de la conférence projetée en la com- 
parant au congrés de Vienne de 1815. Il fit ressortir 4 cette occasion 
Vinjustice faite 4 l’Espagne pendant ce congrés. Elle n’avait pas été 
traitée conformément 4 son rang et 4 ses services. Sa position, position 
d'une vieille nation historique, avait été inférieure 4 celle de la Prusse, 
“agglomération nationale d’un passé relativement récent.” Or, sans une 
résistance opiniatre des Espagnols aucune réunion internationale 4 Vienne 
n’aurait eu lieu.?* 

Une réponse favorable parvint aussi de Lisbonne. Le gouvernement 
portugais ne croyait pas a la réussite de la convocation de la conférence 
a Paris. il s’abstint donc de formuler aucune réserve 4 son acceptation.”” 

Léopold I-er donna aussi son adhésion, mais il ne cacha pas au ministre 
francais auprés de sa cour la crainte que la diversité d’intéréts ne fit un 
obstacle sérieux 4 la réunion d’un congrés qui voudrait résoudre toutes 
les grandes questions de la politique internationale.”* 

En Hollande, l’opinion publique était effrayée par le discours de 
Napoléon. Elle ne croyait pas 4 la réussite du congrés et aprés l’échec de 
celui-ci elle voyait surgir une guerre entre la France et l’Angleterre. La 
Hollande, forcée de se décider, mettrait en péril soit Java soit le territoire 
européen. Guillaume III, avant de répondre, attendait de connaitre la 
décision de I’Angleterre. Ayant appris son refus, il se déclara prét “A 
participer au congrés avec tous les souverains de I’Europe.”** 

Le président de la Confédération Suisse, Fornerod, accepta l’invitation 
francaise. Le ministre suisse 4 Paris, en remettant la réponse de son 
gouvernement, exprima l’espoir que la réunion du congrés offrirait 
l’occasion de régler la question de la neutralité de la Savoie.” 

Le Danemark et Ia Suéde donnérent leur adhésion sans aucune ré- 
serve.”° 

La cour de Rome non seulement accepta l’invitation du gouvernement 
impérial, mais Pie IX déclara qu’il serait prét 4 se rendre personnellement 
a Paris si les souverains conviés par Napoléon III s’y réunissaient. Le 


21 AE, Espagne, 12-XI. FO. 72/1063, Spain, 15-XI. 

22 AF Portugal, 16-XI. FO. 62/900, Portugal, 20-XI. 

23 AE. Belgique, 9-XI, 20-XI. 

24 AE, Pays-Bas, 11-XI, 12-XI, 30-XI. FO. 37/408, Netherlands, 11-XI, 30-XI. 

25 AR. Suisse, 23-XI, 4-XII. FO. 100/141, Switzerland, 17-XI, 25-XI, 26-XI, 
30-XI. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, en se félicitant de l’acceptation suisse, jugea utile de réfuter le 
passage de cette note qui soulignait la neutralité, l’inviolabilité et l’indépendance du 
territoire suisse. Il indiqua que l'histoire des événements qui avaient précédé et 
amené les traités de 1815 avait prouvé que la neutralité de la Suisse était trop 
aisément méconnue au préjudice de Ja France -—AE. Suisse, 26-XI. 

26 AE, Danemark, 18-XI. AE. Suéde, 14-XI. 
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Saint-Siége voulut souligner par cette attitude son intérét pour la 
Pologne catholique défendant désespérément son appartenance au monde 
civilisé.** 

Trés caractéristique fut la réaction des Etats allemands secondaires. 
L’invitation fut adressée aux quatre royaumes et séparément a la Diéte de 
Francfort. Drouyn de Lhuys expliqua qu'il appartenait a la Diéte de dé- 
cider de la forme dans laquelle elle jugeait convenable de se faire représen- 
ter. Il lui reconnut pleinement la faculté de provoquer, s’il y avait lieu, de 
nouvelles invitations et c’était le droit que le gouvernement francais se 
réservait 4 luieméme dans le cas ou la proposition de Napoléon III 
serait acceptée par les principales puissances.** En méme temps le 
ministre francais enjoignit a ses représentants auprés des cours secondaires 
d’appuyer sa note et d’influencer les cabinets respectifs pour une accep- 
tation, par la Diéte, de l’invitation. Une telle attitude soulignerait 
l'importance de la Confédération germanique en tant que puissance 
européenne.”® 

La Diéte convoqua une commission de sept membres—l’Autriche, la 
Prusse, les quatre royaumes et le duché de Bade—qui devait préparer un 
rapport sur la réponse. Le rapport fut favorable a l’acceptation et la 
Confédération adhéra a la proposition francaise en promettant d’envoyer 
a Paris un plénipotentiaire spécial.*° 

L'invitation fut aussi acceptée par les quatre royaumes, malgré que 
ni les gouvernements, ni l’opinion publique germanique ne crussent 4 
la réussite de la convocation d’un congrés, moins encore aux sentiments 
pacifiques de l’empereur des Francais. Mais ils tenaient a affirmer leur 
droit de souveraineté, et ce, précisément, au moment ow tant de partis 
en Allemagne travaillaient 4 fonder l’unité nationale.*' L’initiative 
autrichienne du mois d’aoit et sa tentative de réforme de la Confédéra- 
tion commencaient 4 porter leurs fruits. 

En Pologne, le discours impérial incita les insurgés au renforcement 
de leur lutte. 

Comme dans la Pologne proprement dite, ainsi dans toutes les contrées 
composant la Lithuanie et la Livonie polonaise, les paroles prononcées le 
5 novembre par l’Empereur des Francais en faveur de la nationalité polonaise 
ont produit un effet immense. Les esprits se relévent du découragement, la 
confiance semble revenir, partout il y a un revirement dans I’attitude et les 


27 AE. Rome, 14-XI, 17-XI, 21-XI. FO. 43/89 B, Rome, 11-XIl. 
Mann a Benjamin, 11-XI, Official Records, op. cit. 

28 AE. Allemagne, 12-XI. 

29 AE. Hambourg, 5-XI. AE. Hesse-Cassel, 5-XI. 

30 AE. Allemagne, 8-XI, 9-XI, 7-XII. FO. 30/209, Germany, 10-XI. 

31 AE. Baviére, 10-XI, 19-XI. FO. 9/160, Bavaria, 16-XI. 

AE. Hanovre, 12-XI, 14-XI, 16-XI, 19-XI. FO. 34/138, Hanover, 7-XI, 10-XI, 
11-XI, 13-XI, 14-XI, 20-XI. 

AE, Saxe, 15-XI. FO. 68/127, Saxony, 13-XI. 

AE, Wiirtemberg, 8-XI, 16-XI. 

FO. 82/109, Wiirtemberg, 18-XI. 
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manifestations populaires, et le mouvement résurrectionnel, en augmentant 
son intensité, a pris de nouveau un grand développement ...Bref, on juge 
ici l'état des esprits en Lithuanie exactement comme un homme d’un grand 
crédit et d'une observation sire, qui, 4 son retour d’un assez long séjour en 
Lithuanie, s’exprimait derniérement, en disant: Jetez 4 la frontiére de Prusse 
ou sur la plage de la Baltique une cinquantaine de mille de fusils, et vous 
verrez accourir des centaines de milliers d’hommes lithuaniens pour se les 
disputer, et alors ceux que la chance aura moins favorisés, ne voudront plus 
rester en arriére de leurs fréres armés, mais combattre, sans armes, a cOté 
deux pour délivrer leur pays de la domination russe, dont la haine est en- 
racinée et également répandue dans le coeur de tous les fils de la Lithuanie.** 


Toute autre que celle des Etats secondaires européens était la réaction 
des grandes puissances continentales. Une seule parmi elles adhéra 
promptement, et sans restrictions, au congrés. ce fut I’Italie.** A Paris, 
les milieux diplomatiques ne pouvaient se défendre d’un certain scepti- 
cisme sur la valeur de la panacée proposée pour rémedier aux maux dont 
souffrait l'Europe. L’on ne voulait y voir qu'un expédient imaginé par 
la cour des Tuileries pour sortir 4 tout prix de |’impasse polonaise. On 
colportait dans ces milieux la boutade que le souverain du Second 
Empire ressemblait 4 un homme qui, voyant briler sa maison, s’avisait 
pour I’éteindre de mettre feu 4 toutes les maisons voisines.** 

A Vienne, le discours causa une grande alarme. Rechberg fut “hors 
de lui.” Il croyait que Napoléon n’avait proposé le congrés que pour 
dégager sa responsabilité de la guerre qui fatalement commencerait au 
printemps. en outre, une telle prise de position aurait été impossible sans 
un accord préalable entre les cabinets de Paris et de Saint-Pétersbourg.*” 

A Londres, John Russell jugea les paroles de l’empereur trés com- 
pleisantes pour lui-méme, mais trés embarrassantes pour les autres 
capitales. [1] s’inquicta surtout des affirmations relatives aux traités de 
1815. Il souligna que les traités qui avaient fixé la fronti¢re entre la 
France et l’Allemagne n’étaient ni détruits, ni modifiés, ni méconnus 
ou menacés. Aussi les accords internationaux qui avaient stipulé sur le 





32 AE. Prusse, Konigsberg, 28-XI. 

33 AE, Italie, 7-XI. FO. 45/44, Italy, 23-XI. 

Le ministre francais 4 Turin constata: “Si le congrés ne se réunit pas, ce sera la 
guerre, qu’on envisage sans effroi, qui sera appelée 4 dénouer une situation que 
/Empereur aurait voulu résoudre pacifiquement. Quoiqu’il advienne, le pays sera 
prét au printemps prochain, il a une armée, une marine, il aura des alliés dont le 
concours lui est indispensable. La revendication de ses droits, qu'il aurait faite devant 
un arbitrage européen, il le fera sur le champ de bataille.’—AE. Italie, 30-XI. 

Le consul & Venise manda: “L’Empereur—proclame le parti italien—sait bien 
que le congrés qu'il propose ne sera accepté par aucune grande puissance, et la 
guerre sortira fatalement de ce refus. Cat alors, parfaitement dégagé aux yeux de la 
France de la responsabilité morale de leurs conséquences, il n’hésitera pas 4 secourir 
les peuples opprimés.”” — AE, Autriche, Venise, 8-XI. 

34 A, Pingaud, “Un projet de désarmement de Napoléon III,” Séances et travaux 
de l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques, novembre 1931, p. 7. 

35 AE. Autriche, 8-XI. FO. 7/656, Austria, 12-XI. G. Bloomfield, Reminiscences 
of Court and Diplomatic Life, Londres, 1883, vol. II, p. 171-2. 
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sort de la Beligique étaient valables et formaient les bases du droit 
existant. En ce qui concernait le congrés, le ministre anglais affirma 
que la question la plus €pineuse de la politique internationale, 4 savoir 
la question danoise, pourrait trouver une solution sans une telle réunion; 
il proposa donc de refuser l’adhésion de son pays au projet francais. 
A l’égard du probleme de la Pologne, l’Angleterre était décidée de con- 
former son attitude a celle de l’Autriche.*® 

Pour Gortchakow, le discours de Napoléon III fut “de la littérature.”*" 
Le language de la Gazette de Moscou gardait “a peine le ton d’une 
discussion convenable.” Les demandes de l’opinion publique russe a 
l’adresse de son gouvernement pour qu’il entreprit des mesures les plus 
€nergiques afin de dépoloniser et de délatiniser la Pologne ne cessaient de 
s'amplifier.*® 

A Berlin, la premiere pensée de Bismarck fut l’offre d'un commun 
arrangement adressée a la cour de Russie. “Napoléon III veut faire avec 
la plume ce que son oncle faisait avec l’épée”—remarqua Guillaume I-er.*” 

Quelques jours aprés le discours et aprés l’apaisement des premitres 
réactions des cabinets européens, la diplomatie francaise dévoila aux 
gouvernements intéressés le but qu’elle poursuivait dans son initiative 
du congrés. D’une part ce fut Il’affirmation aux Autrichiens que la 
France était toujours préte 4 une action 4 deux;*? mais, d’autre part, 
c’était une proposition d’entente faite 4 la Prusse. Logiquement, aprés 
lexpérience des derniéres années, un rapprochement franco-prussien 
ne pouvait pas ne pas étre envisagé. Le Second Empire, s'il ne voulait 
pas rester isolé en Europe, n’avait pas d’autre solution. Entre la Fraace 
et la Russie c’était la question polonaise qui empéchait un accord sincére, 
et un Napoléon ne pouvait pas ne pas s'intéresser aux alliés les plus 
fidéles du Premier Empire. Quant a |’Autriche, elle considérait comme 
inacceptable le prix d’une alliance avec la France; elle ne voulait pas 
entendre parler de concessions car elle était déterminée 4 garder aussi 
bien ses provinces polonaises qu’italiennes, sans prendre en considération 
les voeux de leurs populations.*’ L’Angleterre manifestait trop de 


36 Russell 4 Bloomfield, 9-XI, FO. 7/649, Austria. PRO. 105, 7-XI, 11-XI, 12-XL 
Bernstorff, Londres, 4 Bismarck, 9-XI, APP. IV, No. 72. 

37 PRO. 84, 10-XI. 

38 AE. Russie, Moscou, 24-XI. 

39 APP. IV, No. 55, 63. Hengelmueller, “Graf Alois Karolyi,’ Deutsche Revue, 
juillee 1914, 

40 Metternich, 10-XI, Wereszycki, op. cit., p. 256. 

41 Jusqu’a la fin du mois d’octobre Napoléon III croyait 4 la possibilité d'une 
alliance avec Vienne. Il assura lord Clarendon au cours d’une conversation privée que 
l’Autriche était presque préte a Vaider 2 a la reconstruction de “la vieille Pologne de 
1772.” L’Anglais exprima son incrédulité. “Comment—répondit l’empereur étonné 
—vous doutez donc de la parole d’un ministre?” “Oui, Sire—-répliqua lord Clarendon 
—pParce que tout dépend de qui dit une chose, 4 qui on la dit, comment c'est dit 
et a quelle occasion.” —Bloomfield, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 156. T. Bernhardi, Tageblaetter, 
Leipzig, 1893-1901, vol. V, p. 137. 
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défiance envers ses voisins d’outre-Manche pour que le souverain des 
Tuileries pit songer un seul instant a une intelligence avec ce pays. Il 
ne resta donc que la Prusse. 

Drouyn de Lhuys expliqua au cours d’une conversation avec le comte 
Goltz qu'il y avait trois résultats possibles: ou tout le monde accepterait 
Je congrés, ou tout le monde dirait non, ou quelques-uns diraient oui, 
quelques-uns non. Le premier cas serait certainement le plus satisfaisant; 
mais méme dans le second |’empereur n’aurait pas 4 regretter sa résolu- 
tion puisqu’on aurait alors bien constaté que c’était lui qui avait cherché 
a assurer la paix. I] ne s’ensuivrait pas nécessairement que la France se 
lancat dans une guerre. Elle pourrait donner sa démission des affaires 
européennes, s’occuper exclusivement de ses affaires intérieures et veiller 
seulement 4 ce que ses propres intéréts ne fussent pas compromis. Le 
dernier cas, enfin, celui o& quelques-uns diraient oui, les autres non, 
offrirait toujours l’avantage d’avoir constaté que quelques puissances 
avaient a ce sujet les mémes idées que le cabinet de Paris. Cette identité 
de leurs appreciations pourrait amener une entente plus intime et 
s’étendre 4 d’autres questions. La proposition du congrés pourrait ainsi 
conduire 4 un nouveau systéme d’alliances.** 

Napoléon III ténait, luicméme, le méme langage trois jours plus tard. 
Il dicta au marquis Pepoli, ambassadeur italien 4 Saint-Pétersbourg qui 
retournait 4 son poste par Paris et Berlin, ses pensées relatives 4 un 
rapprochement franco-prussien. L’intermédiaire du diplomate de Victor- 
Fmmanuel indiquait nettement une pointe anti-autrichienne; la con- 
stellation européenne qui devait aboutir 4 Sadowa commengait a se 
dessiner.** 

Ayant pris connaissance du désir anglais de fair échouer le projet 
francais, l’Autriche et la Russie s’arrangeérent pour qu'une telle initiative 
fat effectivement prise par le gouvernement de Londres. Francois- 
Joseph ordonna 4 Rechberg de ne pas se séparer de l’Angleterre et de 
conformer sa conduite aux décisions prises par celle-ci.“* Le ministre 
autrichien en demandant donc conseil 4 l’ambassadeur de la reine et 
en lui répétant le désir de son souverain jugea utile d’assurer en méme 
temps Gramont que le cabinet autrichien n’était pas contraire, en 
principe, 4 la proposition d’un congrés, mais qu'il voulait préalablement 
sentendre avec la France, “exclusivement avec la France” —souligna 
Rechberg.*® Le méme jour il déclara 4 Werther, ambassadeur de Prusse, 
que |’Autriche voulait voir une entente préalable entre les quatre grandes 
puissances, l’Angleterre, l’Autriche, la Prusse et la Russie, une entente 


2 APP. IV, No. 68, rapport du 8 novembre. 
43 [bid No. 248, 23-XII. 

44 PRO. 42, 12- XI. 

45 AE, ‘Autriche, 14-XI. 
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formée avant la réponse de chacune de ces puissances.*® En suivant 
enfin en ceci la diplomatie anglaise qui, avant de répondre négative- 
ment, trainait la négociation relative au congrés par une demande 
d’éclaircissements supplémentaires,"* Rechberg, de son cété, posa la 
méme question.*® Drouyn de Lhuys énuméra donc dans une dépéche 
circulaire les problemes qui devaient étre résolus par un congrés; a 
savoir: le probléme polonais, le probléme danois, l’anarchie dans le 
bas Danube, l’hostilité permanente entre |’Autriche et I’Italie, enfin 
occupation francaise 4 Rome.*® I] ne resta plus rien au cabinet de 
Londres que de refuser l’invitation francaise. Pour mieux encore sou- 
ligner son attitude, Russell fit publier la note anglaise avant sa remise 
au gouvernement de Paris.°® “L’entente cordiale” du temps de la guerre 
de Crimée était bien passée. 

La cour des Tuileries, prévenue de la décision de |’Angleterre,*’ 
pressa, une fois de plus, |’Autriche et la Prusse pour les inciter a un 
rapprochement avec la France. Drouyn de Lhuys sollicita Metternich 
de faire savoir a Vienne que Napoléon III était désireux de connaitre 
les conditions “sine qua non” de Francois-Joseph pour I’acceptation du 
congrés; il répéta que la France était toujours préte 4 une alliance avec 
la monarchie danubienne.”” 

Deux jours aprés ces avances a l’adresse de |’Autriche le ministre 
francais rencontra le comte Goltz. Il affirma que la situation était 
devenue plus claire. L’Angleterre par son refus avait assumé la respon- 
sabilité des complications futures; la France. au contraire, avait mani- 
festé ses tendances pacifiques et conciliantes, elle avait pu constater 
quelles étaient les capitales avec lesquelles elle avait des vues identiques. 
Et | ajouta: 

Si vous avez maintenant quelque chose 4 nous dire a l’oreille, nous écou- 
terons attentivement. Si nous désirons, de l’autre céré, nous entendre avec 
vous sur une question, nous n’hésiterons pas 4 vous le dire.”* 

= Werther, Vienne, a Bismarck, 14-XI, APP. IV, No. 89. 

47 FO. 27/1482, France, 12-XI. 

48 AE, Autriche, 17-XI. 

49 AE, Angleterre, 15-XI. 

50 Staatsarchiv, No. 967. Victoria, Letters 1862-1878, Londres, 1926, vol. I, 19-XI. 

51 AE. Angleterre, 22-XI. 

52 Metternich, 25-XI, Wereszycki, op. cit., p. 257. 

Trois jours avant cette conversation, Metternich manda, le 23 novembre, que 
l'empereur était inquiet, fort triste, découragé et aigri. “Compiegne est devenue 
l’antre du lion, on ne peut l’en faire sortir.".—H. Salomon, L’ambassade de Richard 
Metternich a Paris, 1931, p. 84. ; 

L'impératrice se plaignait auprés de Metternich que |'’Autriche ett laissé pendant 
cing mois le cabinet francais dans “la plus profonde ignorance.” “Vous le savez 
mieux que personne—précisa-t-elle—lI'Empereur a désiré loyalement_marcher avec 
vous, mais enfin il fallait marcher.”—Sencourt, “L’Impératrice Eugénie et la 
politique étrangére,” Revue de Paris, mai 1932. 

53 Goltz, 29-XI, APP. IV, No. 153. s 

Interrogé par les Polonais, aprés son discours, Napoléon répoadit: “Il faut durer, 


attendre.”—Maria Walewska, “Quelque récits du temps passé,” Messager Polonats, 
Varsovie 1925, No. 160. 
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Gortchakow s’intéressa tout d’abord a4 I’attitude du gouvernement 
autrichien. I] télégraphiait tous les jours 4 Vienne pour connaitre la 
conduite que se proposait de suivre cette puissance. En méme temps 
il répétait aux diplomates étrangers lui demandant les indications sur la 
politique russe que tout, en fin de conte, dépendait de l’Angleterre.®* 
Aprés avoir constaté les dispositions des Autrichiens, le vice-chancelier 
prit initiative de former une coalition, “une digue morale contre la 
dictée et les empiétements de la France.” II promit “de rester 4 jamais 
fidéle 4 l’alliance anglaise.” L’Angleterre devait, d’aprés lui, faire tout 
son possible pour amener une réconciliation entre Berlin et Vienne; 
“c’était le grand et méme I’unique devoir le la reine.” En ce qui concer- 
nait les rapports russo-autrichiens, les intéréts de ces deux Etats “n’étaient 
nullement opposés.”°° En méme temps la diplomatie russe pressait aussi 
bien la cour de Francois Joseph que celle de Guillaume I-er pour les 
décider 4 un rapprochement réciproque et faciliter ainsi la poursuite de 
la politique commune des quatre puissances.** Or, l’Angleterre ne tenait 
a aucune entente avec le cabinet du tzar, d’autant plus que la mort de 
Frédéric VI avait envenimé la question danoise. Le prétexte n’était pas 
difficile 4 trouver. “Le plan russe d’exterminer les Polonais est atroce 
mais inexécutable...jusqu’a des mesures plus clémentes envers eux 
aucune intimité avec la Russie n’est possible” —constata Russell.** 

La réponse autrichienne 4 l’invitation au congrés était “courtoise et 
amicale dans la forme, négative dans le fond.”°* Celle de Saint-Peters- 
bourg était évasive, elle demandait 4 Napoléon III de bien préciser les 
questions qui, 4 son avis, devraient faire objet d’une entente et les bases 
sur lesquelles cette entente aurait a s’établir.° La Prusse accepta l’invi- 
tation. Guillaume I-er avanca l’idée que les grandes puissances de- 





54 Redern, Saint-Pétersbourg, 4 Bismarck, APP. IV, No. 81, 12-XI. 

55> FO. 65/638, Russia, 9-XI, 16-XI. FO. 65/639, Russia, 21-XI, 22-XI. PRO. 84, 
16-XI, 21-XI. 

“Comme tous les Russes—manda de Saint-Pétersbourg Je comte Massignac, chargé 
d'affaires, aprés le départ en France du duc de Montebello—le vice-chancelier perd 
son calme lorsqu’on prononce devant lui le mot ‘Pologne’...La Pologne—disait 
le Russe—est pour nous une question vitale, et 4 cdté d’elle toutes les autres sont 
secondaires . -qu’on nous laisse un peu tranquille pour la Pologne. Le mieux est de 
se confier a la Joyauté et aux intentions de l’empereur Alexandre. Dés que Vinsurrec- 
tion sera apaisée, et nous y marchons rapidement, il fera plus pour la Pologne qu’on 
ne lui a demandé.”—AE. Russie, 25-XI. 

56 Redern, 20-XI, APP. IV, No. 120. 

57 PRO. 105, 30-XI. PRO. 114, 3-XII. 

58 AE. Autriche, 7-XII. 

59 AE. Russie, 18-XI. 

Avant d’avoir regu cette réponse Drouyn de Lhuys avait écrit 4 Massignac qu’au 
mois de mai précédent lorsqu’il s’était agi de fixer la forme des délibérations, le 
gouvernement francais avait proposé le mode le plus large comme celui qui pouvait 
le mieux se concilier avec les intéréts de l'Europe et la dignité de la cour d’Alexandre 
II. La diplomatie russe avait laissé 4 entendre qu’elle aurait consenti 4 entrer en 
négociations si les conférences ne devaient pas étre limitées aux seules affaires de 
Pologne. Cette derniére question continuait, 4 la vérité “d’étre un sujet de dissenti- 
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vraient préalablement s’entendre entre elles sur la marche et la portée 
des délibérations.” 

L’Angleterre et l’Autriche déclinaient donc formellement la pensée 
d’une réunion internationale, les résponses des deux autres Etats laissaient 
la porte cuverte aux pourparlers diplomatiques. Napoléon III lanca 
le 8 décembre une nouvelle invitation au congrés restreint dont le 
programme devait étre débattu par une conférence des ministres des 
affaires étrangéres. Cette invitation fut adress¢ée 4 tous les gouverne- 
ments qui n’avaient pas refusé catégoriquement la premiére invitation.® 
Et cette fois aussi la plupart des cours secondaires acceptérent la pro- 
position francaise. 

La Turquie s’était émue que la question des Duchés Danubiens aurait 
da figurer 4 l’ordre du jour du congrés; néanmoins, en ne croyant plus 
4 la guerre contre la Russie, elle confirma son intention d’étre préte a 
envoyer un plénipotentiaire spécial 4 Paris.°? La réponse favorable 
parvint naturellement de Turin.” L’Espagne se déclara préte a assister 
au congrés, méme si l’Angleterre ne s’y faisait pas représenter, mais elle 
subordonna son assistance a celle de toutes les grandes puissances con- 
tinentales.** Au Portugal, le duc de Loulé, ministre des affaires étran- 
géres, exprima le désir de connaitre les questions qui seraient débattues 
au congrés. Il avanca l’opinion que cette conférence internationale 
devait s’occuper aussi des réclamations particuliéres, et il prévint le 
ministre francais que le cabinet portugais comptait demander aux 
puissances, quand elles se réuniraient, sil était juste que l’Espagne se 
refusit a lui rendre la petite ville d’Olivenza, située prés de Badajoz, dont 
la propriété lui avait été reconnue par les traités de Vienne. Pie IX 
accepta la nouvelle proposition franccaise; le cardinal Antonelli fit 
cependant connaitre la réserve que 
si le concours des puissances catholiques manquait au congrés, le Saint- 


Pére verrait avec déplaisir un grave obstacle 4 la réalisation de ses dis- 
positions.®* 


Le gouvernement belge, aprés avoir recu I'invitation impériale, 
s'adressa d’une part 4 La Haye pour sonder I’attitude hollandaise, 
d’autre part il pressa la cour de Vienne de reconsidérer la question de 
sa conduite et de donner une réponse favorable a l’idée d’une conférence 





ment entre le cabinet de Saint-Pétersbourg et nous,” mais a cété de ce probléme, qui 
séparait les deux capitales il en était d'autres sur lesquels les deux pays s’étaient 
souvent rencontrés—AE. Russie, 16-XI. 

60 AE. Prusse, 13-XI. 

61 Archives diplomatiques 1861-1864, Paris, I, p. 79. 

62 AE. Turquie, 9-XII, 17-XII, 30-XIUI. 

63 AE, Italie, 24-XII. 

64 AE, Espagne, 30-XII. 

65 AE. Portugal, 2-I-1864. 

66 AE. Rome, 29-XII-1863. 

67 AE, Pays-Bas, 15-XII. 
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des ministres.° Pour sa part, la Belgique accepta la réunion sans aucune 
réserve.®® 

Le cabinet de La Haye déclina l’invitation francaise. Il constata qu’il 
était en dehors des questions dont la solution était si désirable pour le 
repos de l'Europe et ne saurait pas, par conséquant, concourir 4 formuler 
le programme de délibérations futures.” Le Danemark et la Suéde 
acceptérent sans réserve la proposition du congrés restreint.’1 Deux 
gouvernements ne répondirent pas et laissérent |’affaire tomber sans 
prendre aucune attitude, ceux de Gréce et de Suisse. 

En ce qui concernait la Diéte de Francfort, elle convoqua de nouveau 
la commission des sept et la chargea de préparer la réponse; le travail 
de la commission s’enlisait dans la procédure et la guerre danoise 
lempécha de prendre une attitude quelconque.*” En ce qui concernait 
les quatre royaumes, les ministres des affaires étrangéres de Baviére et 
de Hanovre soulevérent, au moment de recevoir la note francaise, la 
question de l’opportunité et ils indiquaient la divergeance de vue entre 
Berlin et Vienne dans cette question, pour que les capitales secondaires 
allemandes pussent avoir une conduite différente des deux principales 
puissances germaniques.** Le Wurtemberg déclina officiellement.™ Le 
baron Beust était pour l’acceptation de I’invitation francaise et il insista 
auprés des cours des autres royaumes affirmant qu il n’y avait pas a 
hésiter et qu'il fallait se rendre a l’appel du souverain du Second Empire; 
la complication danoise lui permit de ne formuler aucune réponse et de 
faire tomber |’affaire.”° 

A Vienne, Rechberg s’inquiétait assez sérieusement de la nouvelle 

68 FO. 7/657, Austria, 17-XII. 

69 AE. Belgique, 1-1-1864. 

A la suite une curieuse conversation s'engagea entre la diplomatie belge et 
francaise. Le 16 mars 1864, Rogier, premier ministre, montra au diplomate francais 
dans une publication des "documents du congrés de Vienne, un projet de lord 
Castlereagh qui avait eu pour objet de réunir une partie des provinces rhénanes au 
royaume hollando-belge des Pays-Bas. “On prétend, m’a dit en riant M. Rogier, que 
si l’Allemagne met la main sur les Duchés, votre gouvernement réclamera une rectifi- 
cation de ses frontiéres du nord et la création d’un Etat neutre sur le Rhin. Pourquoi 
ne serions-nous pas cet Etat neutre? Donnez-nous Maestricht et Cologne et nous 
vous séparerons de l’Allemagne par un fort boulevard, une vraie muraille de la 
Chine.” Drouyn de Lhuys invita le marquis de Ferriére le Vager, ministre francais 
a Bruxelles, 4 encourager les ouvertures de Rogier sans lui laisser entendre aucune 
parole pouvant entrainer pour le gouvernement de Paris une compromission quel- 
conque. En mai, le marquis trouva l’occasion de remettre Rogier sur son réve d'une 
Belgique rhénane. Celui-ci répondit qu'il y persistait et puisque la France ne songeait 
pas 4 la supprimer elle ne pouvait que gagner a l'agrandissement de lEtat belge. 
“Tl m’a reparlé de Maestricht. Je lui ait dit qi’il ne s’agissait plus 14 d’une affaire 
avec la Confédération germanique mais avec la Hollande—Et bien—a-t-il répondu 
—on indemnisera la Hollande.” — AE. Belgique, 16-III, 21-III, 15-V-1864. 

70 AE. Pays-Bas, 27-XII. 

71 AE. Danemark, 14-XII. AE. Suéde, 26-XII. 

72 AE. Allemagne, 16-XII. 

73 AE, Baviére, 15-XII. AE. Hanovre, 19-XII, 28-XII. 


74 AE. Wurtemberg, 15-XII, 18-XII. 
75 AE. Saxe, 14-XII, 27-XII. 
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initiative de la cour des Tuileries. Il était “si méfiant envers Paris qu'il 
soupconnait le cabinet francais de vouloir saisir la premiére occasion 
venue pour rétablir une entente avec la Russie.” Les paroles prononcées 
par Drouyn de Lhuys a I’adresse de Metternich augmentaient encore 
les appréhensions du ministre autrichien.“® 

Gorchakow télégraphia, aprés avoir regu communication de la nouvelle 
proposition francaise, 4 Londres, qu’il ne prendrait dans cette affaire 
aucune attitude préjudiciable aux intéréts anglais et qu'il conformerait 
sa conduite 4 celle de l’Angleterre. Le vice-chancelier refusa ensuite 
l’adhésion au congrés restreint; l’absence de l’Angleterre lui retirait la 
possibilité de resultats pratiques.’* 

Mais c’était surtout la réponse de la Prusse qui intéressait la diplomatie 
impériale. Drouyn de Lhuys, au cours d’une conversation avec Goltz, 
déclara que la premiére question qui pourrait étre discutée par la future 
conférence des ministres était bien la question des Duchés Danois. Il 
affirma que, la France et la Prusse unies, elles n’auraient aucune puissance 
4 craindre, ni sur mer ni sur terre. La deuxiéme question 4 étre débattue 
serait celle des Principautés Danubiennes; et “la troisiéme celle d’Italie” 
—remarqua l’ambassadeur de Prusse, le Francais ne s’y opposa pas. 
Eclairé par cette conversation, Bismarck souligna a Talleyrand, am- 
bassadeur de France a Berlin, que méme sachant le refus anglais — 
l’'ambassadeur britannique travaillant “avec le plus grande zéle” a faire 
échouer la proposition francaise—son gouvernement consentait a ac- 
cepter l’invitation de l’empereur. “Mais—ajouta le premier ministre— 
savez-vous quelle est toujours la vraie pierre d’achoppement entre nous? 
Cest la question polonaise. Si elle n’avait pas été posée, vous me 
trouveriez dans de tout autres dispositions; c’est une question qui crée 
entre la Russie, l’Autriche et nous une solidarité 4 laquelle aucune des 
trois puissances ne peut se soustraire. Ainsi, dans un congrés, je ne 
pourrais bénéficier de mon indifférence sur les affaires italiennes, parce 
qu'il me faudrait ménager l’Autriche, si je veux qu’a son tour, elle 
appuie la défence de nos intéréts polonais. Ne pourrait-on pas sur 
ce chapitre-la nous donner de sérieuses garanties? Ne pensez vous pas 
quiil serait possible, par exemple, de soustraire cette question au 
congrés?” Talleyrand répondit que cette question serait la plus im- 
portante d’une réunion internationale. Napoléon III en invitant le tzar, 
n’avait pas pu avoir en vue de faire sur la Pologne des propositions 
inacceptables et de nature 4 amener une rupture dés le début des dé- 
\iberations. Il ne voyait alors pas le danger que couraient les titres de 
possession prussienne sur la Poznanie. 


76 FO, 7/657, Austria, 17-XII. PRO. 42, 17-XII. 
77 FO. 65/639, Russia, 12-XII, 23-XII. 
78 AE. Russie, 22-XII. 
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Ces provinces ont pour nous une telle importance—reprit Bismarck— 
que si, par exemple, de grandes calamités venaient 4 nous frapper et qu'il 
nous fallit opter entre la cession du Grand-Duché et celle de la rive gauche 
du Rhin, je conseillerais plutét d’abandonner notre frontiére de l’ouest que 
de modifier nos limites du cété du nord-est.7® 


Bismarck tint le méme langage au général de Fleury qui était arrivé 
dans la capitale de Guillaume I-er en mission spéciale relative 4 l’affaire 
danoise. Le premier ministre lui déclara que le congrés ne devait traiter 
que la question des Duchés; le congrés méme restreint, mais chargé des 
problemes généraux, était impossible. La Prusse et la Russie n’y vien- 
draient, pas plus que l’Angleterre et I’Autriche. “Plutét mourir— 
affirma le Prussien—que de discuter nos possessions de Posen. J’aimerais 
mieux céder nos provinces rhénanes.” Fleury télégraphia 4 Paris: “Quant 
aux fronti¢res du Rhin, le mot a été prononcé. Faut-il accentuer?” 
Napoléon répliqua: “Pour le congrés restreint au Danemark, répondez 
que vous en référez 4 votre gouvernement. Ne parlez pas du Rhin et 
tranquillisez sur Posen.”°° 

La deuxiéme invitation francaise se terminat donc par le méme échec 
que la premiere. Le souverain pouvait-il rester impassible? Il fit venir 
a Paris Pasolini, ancien ministre des affaires étrangéres, qui avait été, 
déja, en juillet, chargé par le gouvernement italien de sonder les inten- 
tions de l’Angleterre et de la France envers la Pologne et de proposer 
a ces deux puissances la formation d’une coalition antirusse englobant 
en outre l’Autriche et la Suéde. Napoléon eut avec Pasolini, le 8 dé- 
cembre, un long entretien au cours duquel l’empereur souleva de nouveau 
Vidée d’une telle coalition et il enjoignit 4 Pasolini d’aller 4 Londres 
pour convaincre Palmerston et Russell de la nécessité de libérer la 
Pologne. Il devait présenter cette proposition comme antérieure au. 
refus anglais de participer au congrés. Le résultat de cette mission ne 
pouvait qu’étre négatif;*’ la question de Pologne avait cessé d’intéresser 
la diplomatie britannique, ses regards furent dirigés maintenant vers le 
Danemark.®* “Car le cabinet anglais, en 1863, comme déja en 1831, 
ne souhaitait pas voir se reconstituer en Europe orientale un Etat 
catholique qui deviendrait un client de la France.”** 
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ANNEXE 
LA LETTRE DU PRINCE COUZA A NAPOLEON III 


Jassy, le 14 novembre 1863 


Sire, 


J'ai suivi avec la plus grande attention, depuis leur origine, les négociations 
ouvertes par la France, la Grande Bretagne et I’Autriche en faveur de la 
malheureuse Pologne. 

Dés le principe, j'ai compris que l’appui moral donné par le Gouverne- 
ment de Votre Majesté Impériale a cette grande cause ne pouvait rester 
stérile et je me suis demandé si la Roumanie ne pourrait point trouver 
dans les éventualités d'une lutte générale I’heureuse occasion d’attester tout 
a la fois sa vitalité et ses sympathies et aussi sa profonde gratitude envers 
le Souverain qui a le plus efficacement contribué a sa résurrection. Cette 
pensée, cette espérance, dois-je dire, s'est développé de jour en jour dans 
mon esprit; et Cest sans surprise que j'ai vu plusieurs organes de la presse 
francaise devangant les événements, énumérer les avantages considérables 
que les Principautés-Unies choisies pour base d’opération, procureraient a 
une armée frangaise. 

Jai constaté, avec satisfaction, que cette éventualité était saluée avec une 
joie générale dans tout le pays. 

Toutefois, la question ne sortait pas de la sphére de la diplomatie in- 
ternationale, et, malheureusement privé de toute communication directe 
avec le Gouvernement de Votre Majesté Impériale, j’en était réduit a des 
hypothéses plus ou moins fondées. 

Aujourd’hui, Votre Majesté a parlé. D’un mot, elle a rappelé tout ce 
qu'elle a daigné faire pour les populations du Danube. Le Prince Régnant 
des Roumains doit et veut répondre 4 cet appel. 

Sire, la Roumanie, ses ressources, son armée, son prince, sont aux ordres de 
Votre Majesté. 

La Roumanie, qui se leverait tout entiére pour repousser une occupation 
russe Ou autrichienne, accueillera avec bonheur une occupation frangaise. 

Nos ressources sont inépuisables en vivres et en transports. 

Mon armée peut donner 25,000 hommes auxquels il ne manque que des 
officiers expérimentés. 

Sauf de rares exceptions, tous mes officiers parlent le francais. Un appel 
au pays pourrait doubler ce contingent si j'avais des armes en quantité 
suffisante. Une manufacture d’armes qui s’organise, une fonderie que j'ai 
improvisée avec les faibles ressources dont j'ai pu disposer, peuvent suf- 
fire, je crois, aux réparations d’un important matériel de guerre. 

Quant 4 moi, Sire, je serai honoré d’étre, 4 la téte de mes Roumains, le 
lieutenant dévoué de Votre Majesté. 

Jes serai tier de marcher 4 ses cétés au milieu des héroiques soldats de 
Magenta et de Solferino. 

Peut-étre I’Empereur s’étonnera-t-il de m’entendre parler avec tant d’assu- 
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rance des dispositions des Roumains, alors que des tiraillements intérieurs 
imcessants ont entravé jusqu’ici la marche de mon Gouvernement. Les 
brouillons et les ambitieux, qui agitent le pays, ne sont pas nombreux: ils 
n'ont d’autre énergie que la sécurité puissée dans les encouragements qu’ils 
recoivent traditionnellement de I'extérieur, c’est-a-dire des Puissances qui 
révent de reconquerir l’intluence dominatrice 4 jamais détruite 4 Sébastopol 
et en Italie par les armes de Votre Majesté. J’aurai bientét et tacilement 
raison de ces agitateurs, et Votre Majesté verra les cinq millions de 
Roumains, qui m’ont confié leurs destinées, sunir dans les sentiments de 
dévouement que j'ai l'honneur de lui exprimer. 

A Votre Majesté de décider si le concours de la Roumanie peut étre utile 
a ses vues. A Elle de décider l’instant of ce concours me sera demandé: 
Votre Majesté Impériale me trouvera prét. 


(AE. Turquie, Jassy). 


LA LETTRE DE NAPOLEON III AU PRINCE COUZA 


Paris, le 20 décembre 1863 


Prince, 


Jai été touché des sentiments que vous m’avez exprimé et des disposi- 
tions que vous m’avez témoignés par votre lettre du 14 novembre dernier. 
Je ne veux pas tarder 4 vous le dire. 

Les éventualités aux quelles vous faites allusion, dans votre patriotique 
sollicitude, sont dans le secret de la Providence, et vous comprendrez que je 
m’abstienne de raisonner ici sur des événements ou des complications dont 
la prévision échappe si aisément a la prudence humaine. Je prends acte 
néanmoins de l’offre de concours que vous me faites avec une confiance 
qui vous est, 4 juste titre, inspirée par ma bienveillance particuliére pour 
votre pays et pour vous méme. Ja fais des voeux sincéres pour la prospérité 
des Principautés-Unies, et je serai heureux de contribuer a l'affermir et a 
développer toutes les fois que les circonstances me fourniront l'occasion. 

Sur ce, je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait en sa Sainte et Digne Garde. 


(AE. Turquie, Bucharest). 
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